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Foreword 



I am proud to present Japanese for Communication: A Teacher’s Guide. Above all, this 
guide provides a thoughtful and thorough model for curriculum development that is 
adaptable to the wide variety of Japanese language programs in Wisconsin and around the 
world. Beginning with the publication in 1985 of the Department of Public Instruction s 
(DPI) Guide to Curriculum Planning in Foreign Language, Wisconsin has advocated an 
approach that emphasizes student proficiency in using a foreign language instead of simply 
being able to talk about the language. This guide will help teachers of Japanese envision 
how to implement such an approach in their classrooms. 

This curriculum also forms the basis for future teacher development. Both preservice and 
inservice staff development will relate to implementing the vision for Japanese language 
education embodied in Japanese for Communication. University teacher-preparation pro- 
grams can use this guide to inform future teachers about curriculum goals, instructional 
strategies, and suggested methods of assessment. It is my hope that this guide will serve as 
a valuable resource for future professional development workshops, courses, and confer- 
ences in order to continue the discussion and consensus-building that has begun through the 
development of this guide. 

The DPI is very grateful to the Japan Foundation for providing Wisconsin with the 
services and expertise of Ms. Hisako Yoshiki, Japanese language advisor of the Japan 
Foundation. Ms. Yoshiki brings to Wisconsin her years of experience teaching Japanese and 
assisting teachers internationally. Ms. Yoshiki has worked with the developers of the guide 
since 1994, lending her knowledge and collaborating with Wisconsin’s teachers both to 
gather ideas and to begin the implementation training. 

A special thank you goes to the Japan Forum for joining the DPI as partners by 
generously funding the development of this guide. We are grateful for the support the J apan 
Forum has given to Wisconsin’s teachers of Japanese. 

John T. Benson 
State Superintendent 
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Japanese as an International Language 



At the same time that 
they use Japanese to 
communicate on a 
full range oftopicSy 
students should 
learn the unique 
perspectives of the 
Japanese people as 
they practice the use 
of language in 
culture. 



This curriculum will help students use Japanese to talk about meaning- 
ful issues. Increasingly, teachers of Japanese are recognizing that the 
Japanese language is no longer limited to Japanese culture but is becoming 
a means of communication in an international community. To reflect the 
needs of learners and the fact that most U. S. students will not use Japanese 
to live in Japan, this guide is designed to teach Japanese as a foreign 
language outside Japan, not as a second language taught in Japan. 

At the same time that they use Japanese to communicate on a full range 
of topics, students should learn the unique perspectives of the Japanese 
people as they practice the use of language in culture. Two principles are 
critical to this curriculum: 

• Japanese may be used as a tool for communication anywhere in th^ world 
with people of different cultural backgrounds. Given such a context, instruc- 
tion should focus more on the meaning being expressed than on cultural 
restrictions in language usage, such as the correct use of honorifics, 

• In order to reach higher levels of proficiency, students need to develop a 
socioiinguistic competence to be able to use Japanese correctly within 
Japanese culture. The goal is to enable students to behave in a socially 
appropriate manner when in contact with Japanese people in their settings. 

Combining these two principles, the teacher will have a more tolerant 
attitude toward beginning students' attempts at communication while 
introducing students to the socioiinguistic competence that is critical to 
improved use of the language. 

In developing this guide, key questions were. Why study only one 
culture? Why study a cultural phenomenon from only one viewpoint? This 
curriculum should allow students to use Japanese to explore themes from a 
view wider than that of a single culture but also to understand the Japanese 
view of those themes (National Standards, 1996). For example, students 
may explore the concept of family from many cultural perspectives through 
the medium of the Japanese language while simultaneously gaining in- 
sights about Japanese families, information that is usually not available in 
other classes. 

Broad Goals 

With these points in mind, this curriculum is guided by the following 
broad goals. These goals are addressed to the student to establish what he 
or she should know and be able to do as a result of instruction based on this 
curriculum. 

Develop a Personal Rationale for Learning the Japanese 
Language and Culture 

• Express the value of knowing JapsCnese language and culture. 

• Develop effective language-learning strategies. 

• Show effort to apply beyond the classroom what is learned. 

• Examine cultural stereotypes. 

• Explore similarities between Japanese and U.S. cultures. 

• Understand one’s own culture by examining another culture. 
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Speak with Native Speakers in Increasingly 
Complex Situations 

• Develop vocabulary and structures needed to communicate at various 
levels of complexity with the proper level of formality. 

• Speak the language with accurate pronunciation and intonation so that 
it is comprehensible to native speakers. 

• Understand and use nonverbal signals (body language). 

• Recognize the existence of different levels of politeness. 

Develop Reading and Writing Skills in Authentic Japanese 
from the Beginning of the Program 

• Read and write hiragana and katakana characters directly, without the 
use of romanized writing. 

• Recognize meaning of essential kanji, 

— Focus on recognition over production. 

— Learn kanji according to survival needs within content themes. 

• Read to meet daily needs. 

• Read for the main idea and, depending on language level, understand an 
increasing amount of detail. 

— Skim for meaning at different levels. 

— Perform appropriate tasks using authentic materials. 

• From the beginning, learn basic writing conventions, such as stroke 
order, and horizontal and vertical writing formats. 

• Write to express one’s own ideas. 

• Write with increasing attention to accuracy and with increasing com- 
plexity. 

Survive in a Japanese Environment and Fulfill Basic Needs 

• Purchase food. 

• Function in shopping situations. 

• Secure shelter. 

• Use various means of transportation. 

• Function in a classroom. 

• Use Japanese for socialization. 

• Understand and use language in emergencies. 

Understand and. Appreciate the Uniqueness of 
Japanese Culture 

• Know and use culturally specific behaviors. 

• Understand cultural background in the use of language. 

• Demonstrate knowledge of basic geographical facts about Japan. 

• Demonstrate knowledge of Japanese and Japanese-American contribu- 
tions to art, literature, music, drama, and other fine arts, and their influence 
on Western culture. 

• Be acquainted with significant events or stages of Japanese history. 

• Be aware of the main religious and philosophical influences on Japan. 

• Understand the political, sociological, technological, and educational 
aspects of contemporary Japan. 
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The Need for this Guide 



Beyond providing a 
common framework 
for instruction and 
assessment, this 
guide will help 
teachers organize 
their own instruction. 



Currently, enrollment for Japanese in Wisconsin’s schools is growing at 
a faster rate than for any other language. In Wisconsin, a wide variety of 
Japanese language programs exist, as do teachers with widely varying 
backgrounds and preparation. These programs face several difficulties. 

• Programs vary in the length and continuity of their instruction. Some 
programs offer kindergarten through twelfth grade instruction. Others 
offer instruction from grades 6-12, grades 9-12, or only two years of senior 
high school. 

• Within some districts there has not always been a clear curriculum to 
connect pre-high school experiences to senior high courses. 

• Textbooks and other resource materials are limited and vary in their 
quality and usefulness. 

• An effective means of transition between secondary and university 
programs of Japanese does not yet exist. 

The Japanese for Communication curriculum will help in addressing 
each of these difficulties by creating a consensus on what students will know 
and be able to do through a local district’s program of Japanese instruction. 

While this curriculum is an outgrowth of the current needs of Japanese 
programs in Wisconsin, it will also help other states that are at similar 
points in developing Japanese language instruction. The purpose of this 
guide is to provide these diverse programs with a cohesive framework and 
common goals. 

Beyond providing a common framework for instruction and assessment, 
this guide will help teachers organize their own instruction. Typically, 
teachers let a textbook organize their instruction, allowing it to dictate the 
content of their teaching. Teachers using this guide, however, are no longer 
confined to their textbook or its sequential presentation of content. This 
guide’s cohesive, yet flexible framework allows teachers to systematically 
incorporate content from their text and other resources, but these need not 
dominate or direct their course. This guide will enable teachers to make 
more conscious decisions regarding their curriculum, assessment, and 
instruction. 



Philosophical Base of the Curriculum 

The curriodum begins with clear statements of what students will be 
able to do with the language they are learning. These statements, or 
outcomes, show language in use. From these outcomes, examples of what a 
student might actually say have been generated. Finally, from these sample 
expressions, the inherent linguistic structures are identified. This order of 
development matches student motivation to learn a foreign language. In 
contrast, traditional curricula start with a prescribed sequence of language 
structures, generate sample expressions (often organized into unnatural 
dialogues), and finally declare what students should be able to do with 
language. 
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Developmental Language Levels 

The curriculum is organized under four developmental language levels; 
beginning, transitional, intermediate, and advanced. These terms refer to 
program organization and curriculum organization. They do not correspond 
with the Proficiency Guidelines of the American Council on the Teaching of 
Foreign Languages (ACTFL) (1986), The terms have been chosen to avoid 
using numbers to label the levels, which would send the message that a 
developmental level is learned in a year of instruction. Experience indicates 
that students rarely accomplish what is described in a text for a level in one 
school year. 

This guide is built on the principle that the language (vocabulary and 
structures) and context (themes) are reintroduced and practiced in new and 
more in-depth ways across language levels, with students able to demon- 
strate increasing understanding and fluency. Language acquisition is not a 
sequential process of mastering one piece of content before moving to 
another. 

The broad objectives for each level are summarized as follows: 

Beginning Level. The overall objective is to be able to discuss various 
topics from a personal perspective, participate in simple exchanges of 
information, describe basic elements of the theme under discussion, and use 
basic expressions in a culturally appropriate and socially polite manner. 

Transitional Level. Characteristics include a beginning ability to ma- 
nipulate the language elements that the student knows, to creatively use 
the language, to apply the language in less-controlled situations, to begin to 
describe cultural phenomena, and to begin to use language to express more 
original ideas, such as opinions and concerns. 

Intermediate Level. The general objective is to show more manipulative 
control over the language, being able to deal with spontaneous changes, 
discuss issues (not just concrete situations), show more control and depth in 
narration, and show more originality in written expression. 

Advanced Level. The broad objective is to carry on a discussion in depth 
and detail, express understanding of the form and substance of Japanese 
culture, function in a broad range of real situations encountered in Japan, 
persuade others, substantiate opinions, and hypothesize. 

The expectation is that by completing this curriculum in a K-12 program, 
students will be able to reach an intermediate level of proficiency as 
described by the ACTFL proficiency guidelines. 

Program Models and Adaptations 

Conoistency across a variety of pi'ograms is increased by the common 
vision, common goals, and common outcomes of this curriculum. Whether 
students experience some instruction in middle school, an immersion pro- 
gram in elementary school, or three years of regular instruction at a senior 
high school, they will be working toward the same goals and developing the 
same attitudes and skills. Students will not end up confused by one experi- 
ence in romaji, another all in hiragana, and another with no attention to 



By adapting this 
curriculum to the 
amount of time 
available for 
instruction, the 
various stages will 
connect and students 
will experience 
continuous progress 
along the continuum 
of proficiency. 



Rather than 
requiring a student to 
translate a set 
paragraph about 
school, the question 
to ask is. Can a 
student describe his 
or her school? 
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writing. By adapting this curriculum to the amount of time available for 
instruction, the various stages will connect and students will experience 
continuous progress along the continuum of proficiency. As one example, 
the beginning stage could be the curriculum for a K-5 program, or for grades 
6-8, or the basis for the course in grade 9 and part of 10. 

The design of this curriculum will, therefore, support a variety of pro- 
gram models. The four language development stages might be adapted to K- 
12, 6-12, or 9-12 programs as shown in the following chart: 



Level 


K-12 Design 


6-12 Design 


9-12 Design 


Beginning Level 


Grades 

K-5 


Grades 

6-8 


Grades 

9-10 


Transitional Level 


6-8 


9-10 


10-11 


Intermediate Level 


9-10 


10-11 


11-12 


Advanced Level 


11-12 


12-Postsecondary 


Postsecondary 



Such adaptability also allows students to begin the study of Japanese at 
various points in the school program. Because the focus is on what a student 
can do in the language, there is less specificity in which vocabulary a student 
must know. Rather than requiring a student to translate a set paragraph 
about school, the question to ask is. Can a student describe his or her school? 
If the student can do so, then he or she has accomplished the goal. The 
teacher does not have to force all students in a course to know exactly the 
same vocabulary as a prerequisite; the students should be able to function at 
a given level or stage by demonstrating their ability to use language within 
the functional range of that course. 

Program Articulation 

This curriculum can provide the start of a dialogue between university 
and K-12 programs, with the goal of informing university programs of what 
K-12 programs are able to teach. Hopefully this will insure smoother 
transitions for students from elementary through university instruction. 

To ensure that this curriculum will provide substantive preparation for 
students who may want to continue their study of Japanese beyond their K- 
12 education, the structures and skills included in the curriculum were 
checked in several ways. Native speakers identified the structures included 
in the sample expressions that students will use to show achievement of the 
language outcomes. These structures were then compared to the contents of 
several pre-college and college level texts, and to the Japan Foundation 
Proficiency Test (levels 4 and 3). This comparison suggested that students 
who successfully complete the Japanese for Communication curriculum 
should qualify for a course more advanced than the initial university course 
in Japanese. University students in their first year of Japanese study may 
cover some items that will not be included in this curriculum; however, the 
depth of skill development should allow students who complete this curricu- 
lum to successfully function beyond a beginning course. 
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This guide advocates a longer period of exposure for so-called totally 
foreign languages, as is suggested in the National Foreign Language 
Center’s A Framework for Introductory Japanese Language Curricula in 
American High Schools and Colleges ( 1993). Students in the U.S. bring little 
knowledge of or experience with Japanese culture to the Japanese language 
classroom. It is important to establish familiarity with the cultural back- 
ground in order to successfully learn a foreign language. 

The unfamiliarity with the language structure and writing system also 
means that learning Japanese will take longer. Students studying Euro- 
pean languages for four “years” may reach higher levels of proficiency than 
students spending an equal time studying Japanese. The Foreign Service 
Institute (Omaggio, 1993) makes this point clear in its comparison of the 
time necessary to achieve a similar level of proficiency in various languages. 
Spanish and French are placed as Level I languages and Japanese as a Level 
IV language for U.S. senior high or university students. This means that 
U.S. students require 480 to 720 hours to reach the intermediate level of 
proficiency in Japanese compared to 240 hours to reach intermediate 
proficiency in French. 

Therefore, beginning students need to spend more time in a recognition 
phase, but not to the exclusion of other skills. The question is one of 
emphcsis, meaning that instruction with beginning students should focus 
more on listening and speaking but without neglecting beginning reading 
and writing. 

Learning Japanese in the U.S. 

Learning Japanese in the U.S. is different from learning Japanese in 
Japan. Some of the challenges to learning Japanese in the U.S. differing 
from those found in the more commonly taught languages, such as French, 
German, and Spanish, include the following: 

• cognates that often are transformed beyond recognition. 

• the complex cultural code embedded in the Japanese language, such as 

— gender-specific speech. 

— age-specific speech. 

— honorifics based on hierarchy and the in-group/out-group concept. 

• uniqueness of the Japanese writing system, including 

— the use of three integrated nonalphabetic scripts. 

— the need for training in handwriting. 

• differences in the ‘^skill mix” relationship of reading to listening and 
speaking, including 

— the immense gap that exists between the spoken and the written lan- 
guage, compared to the direct relationship among listening, speaking, 
reading, and writing in European languages. 

— the fact that reading comprehension of kanji does not guarantee oral 
production. 

• the need for making technology available for students and teachers, such 
as computer programs to assist with writing. 

• materials (texts and authentic materials) that often require adaptations 
to make them comprehensible to students. 

• the need for materials and tasks that reflect the special interests of U.S. 
students. 
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Characteristics of Effective 
Foreign Language Instruction 

Because of the uniqueness of the Japanese language, this curriculum 
also calls for a shift in the way that Japanese is taught* Proficiency-oriented 
instruction matches the philosophy behind this curriculum. The National 
Association of District Supervisors of Foreign Language (NADSFL) (1991) 
guidelines listed below, identifying characteristics of effective foreign lan- 
guage instruction, are a good summary of this philosophy. The guidelines 
provide a basis for common understanding and coiiimunication among 
evaluators, observers, and practitioners in foreign language classrooms. 
Because of the unique characteristics of Japanese, this guide has added 
some unique methodological considerations for teaching Japanese to the 
original NADSFL guidelines. These adaptations are printed in italics. 

• The teacher uses the target language extensively, encouraging the 
students to do so. The classroom atmosphere created by the teacher is crucial 
to encouraging student production of language (speaking and writing) as 
well as to developing comfort for student reception of language (listening and 
reading). This atmosphere is created when the teacher models authentic 
language from an advanced level of proficiency. 

• The teacher provides opportunities to communicate in the target lan- 
guage in meaningful, purposeful activities that simulate real-life situations. 
The use of authentic materials, such as Japanese menus and train time- 
tables, is both motivating, supportive of students unfamiliar with the lan- 
guage system, and suggestive of future applications. 

• Skill-getting activities enable students to participate successfully in 
skill-using activities. Skill-using activities predominate.* 

• Time devoted to listening, speaking, reading, and writing is appropriate 
to course objectives and to the language skills of the students. 

• Culture is systematically incorporated into instruction. 

— Culture needs to be more broadly defined in the foreign language class- 
room- to include not only the target culture, but also to involve the student 
in sharing and examining his or her own culture. 

— In order to become proficient in using the Japanese language, students 
must acquire the Japanese culture as well. Language must be learned in 
its cultural context. 

— In teaching culture, a balance between contemporary and traditional 
culture should be maintained. 

— Brief culture capsules need to contain a language element, and language 
needs to be presented in its cultural context as much as possible. 

• The teacher uses a variety of student groi pings. 

• Most activities are student-centered. 

• The teacher uses explicit error correction in activities which focus on 
accuracy, and implicit or no error correction in activities which focus on 
communication. In both cases, broad program goals and expectations of 
specific activities must be clear to students. 

• Assessment, both formal and informal, reflects the way students are 
taught. 

• Student tasks and teacher questions reflect a range of thinking skills. 
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, • Instruction addresses student learning styles. 

• Students are explicitly taught foreign language learning strategies and 
are encouraged to assess their own progress. Such learning-to-learn skills 
provide students with a greater degree of independence, 

• The teacher enables all students to be successful. High teacher expecta- 
tions for all students are seen as a key to student success. The teacher 
provides opportunities for students to achieve the course goals, 

• The teacher establishes an affective climate in which students feel 
comfortable taking risks. 

• Students are enabled to develop positive attitudes toward cultural diver- 
sity. The goal is to recognize and understand cultural differences both inside 
as well as outside the school. Part of this goal is to develop conflict resolution 
skills, 

• The physical environment reflects the target language and culture, 

• The teacher uses the textbook as a tool, not as curriculum. 

• The teacher uses a variety of print and nonprint materials including 
authentic materials. The presentation of authentic materials in Japanese 
poses a unique challenge. At times, simulated versions of authentic materials 
may be necessaty to provide support to the beginning reader, 

• Technology, as available, is used to facilitate teaching and learning. 

• The teacher engages in continued professional development in the areas 
of language skills, cultural knowledge, and current methodology. 



Format of the Curriculum 



The format is designed to establish a focus for instruction and learning. 
Rather than providing lists of structures and vocabulary to memorize, this 
curriculum sets clear goals for teachers to plan daily lessons and for 
students to chart progress toward proficiency. The guide identifies major 
themes to organize instruction and to provide a context for instruction. 
Specific outcomes describe what students will be able to do with Japanese at 
each developmental level. Assessment activities are suggested to illustrate 
each outcome. From this base of language in use, the curriculum provides 
sample expressions, their linguistic structures, and vocabulary to assist 
teachers in planning lessons. 

Instructional Themes 

Themes provide an ongoing framework around which students develop 
their skill in using Japanese. The framework consists of 12 themes or 
meaningful content areas. Most textbooks and curricula treat themes as 
topics that are introduced and exhausted at one exposure in one year. This 
guide focuses on the continuous progress of students, purposefully repeat- 
ing the thematic focus at each level of instruction. This allows students to 
review and then build on their prior knowledge within each theme. One 
example is to introduce vocabulary for the immediate family at the begin- 
ning level and then to expand the vocabulary to include extended family 
relationships at the transitional level. 



Rather than 
providing lists of 
structures and 
vocabulary to 
memorize, this 
curriculum sets clear 
goals for teachers to 
plan daily lessons 
and for students to 
chart progress 
toward proficiency. 
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Some themes may work well together, as when a teacher designs instruc- 
tion to teach from two themes simultaneously. One such pairing could be 
Home and Community being taught with Self, Family, and Friends. Differ- 
ent combinations may seem appropriate at different levels. 

Some themes are overarching and should not be taught in a single unit. 
Such themes work well and naturally together with other themes. The 
themes of Means of Communication and Japan and the World connect with 
other themes, and most logically will occur throughout the year. The 
outcomes of Means of Communication are more process-oriented and, 
therefore, could be met while focusing on the content under another theme. 
The outcomes of Japan and the World are also designed to be integrated 
with every teaching unit. Japan and the World is not a single unit to be 
taught and then set aside. 

Expectations of what students should achieve in each theme increase as 
the outcomes and contexts are reintroduced from level to level. In the theme 
of Home and Community, for example, the context of “What housing exists 
in a neighborhood?” at the beginning level leads to the context of “What 
differences in housing can be attributed to geography?” at the transitional 
level and to the context of “How does a community change over time?” at the 
advanced level. Figure 1 provides a listing and description of the themes. 

Outcomes 



Outcomes are clear statements of what students should know and be able 
to do. Detailed outcomes are provided for each of the twelve themes for two 
to four levels. Because of the thematic organization of this guide, language 
functions (such as making a reeuest) are not listed as a separate element. 
Rather, language functions are embedded in the outcomes. The guiding 
principles for choosing these outcomes are that the outcome is meaningful to 
students; represents an authentic, functional use by students of language; 
and can be assessed. The focus throughout this guide is on realistic. 
The focus throughout authentic situations. This desire is balanced with the motivation of being 

this guide is on able to communicate similarly tc one’s functioning ability in English. 

realistic, authentic It is advisable to repeat outcomes either in the same theme, but at 

situations. different levels, or in different themes. Vocabulary and, even more impor- 

tantly, linguistic structures need to be reviewed throughout a program. The 
application of vocabulary and structures in other themes or wider contexts 
is a sign of increasing proficiency. 

The outcomes correspond to the students’ linguistic ability at each level. 
There is no prescribed number of outcomes per theme or level. From level to 
level, the outcomes ask the students to show higher levels of language 
proficiency. The teacher will clearly see the match of each outcome to 
suggested assessment activities and, further, to the context, sample expres- 
sions, and structures. 

An outcome may actually be used as the basis for two or three groups of 
sample expressions. Some outcomes may be first expressed in listening and 
speaking terms and later be more closely linked to developing reading and 
writing skills. In such cases, a new set of expressions may not have been 
added. 
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Figure 1 Hi 

Themes 



Daily Routines — ^Two levels 

Students learn to talk about their day-to-day lives and the cultural shaping of routines, such as meals, 
school routines, and use of free time. Students also use language to deal with changes in routines. 

Home and Community — Four levels 

Students focus on describing their home, neighborhood, and region. Issues to explore include the 
description and preservation of plants and animals in their natural environment, and how customs and 
attitudes change over time and across cultures. 

Japan and the World — Four levels 

This theme asks students to explore how cultures affect each other, including the sharing of words and 
customs, and how the past affects the present and future. 

Leisure/Free Time — Four levels 

Students discover similarities and differences in how young people use their free time around the world, 
how culture influences these choices, and how to perform various activities. 

Means of Communication — ^Three levels 

The focus in this theme is on using different means of communication, such as phones and answering 
machines, fax machines, e-mail, handwritten notes, and business cards. Students practice using active 
listening techniques and different writing styles matched to the purpose and the medium. 

My Body/My Heath — Four levels 

This theme includes using language to report feelings and emotions, as well as to learn about healthy 
habits and cultural influences in making choices. 

Rites of Passage — Four levels 

The context explored is important points of transition in a person’s life, including such milestones as 
births, school graduations, permission to drive, employment, marriages, and funerals. Students use 
language to learn how these events are observed and how customs associated with such events change 
over time. 

Schools and Education — Four levels 

Students learn about the elements of school culture, how education is structured, and how to function 
in a school setting. 

Seasonal Events — ^Three levels 

In this theme, students understand and learn to participate in the various activities or celebrations that 
are associated with different seasons of the year. 

Self, Family, and Friends — Four levels 

Students learn to talk about and with family members and friends. They explore how different cultures 
define the range of what constitutes a family and the roles and responsibilities of different family 
members. 

Shopping — Four levels 

The context for practicing language skills under this theme is making purchases, the variety in stores, 
shopping habits and attitudes, and advertisements. 

Travel and Transportation — Four levels 

Students use language to travel for a wide variety of purposes, both day-to-day and recreational. This 
theme focuses on creating the attitude of an explorer rather than of a tourist. 
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An important aspect 
of assessment is that 
it gives the student a 
sense of what is 
valued in language 
learning. 



Language becomes 
real and useful as 
they explore topics 
suggested in the 
context. 



The development of kanji is ongoing, so sometimes the recognition or 
production of kanji for a particular theme is listed as an outcome. This 
reinforces the importance of contextualized and appropriate assessment of 
kanji. 

The outcomes will be realized through careful lesson planning, selection 
of appropriate methodology, and student involvement in learning. The level 
of specificity is sufficient for the teacher to envision various implementation 
ideas without being so specific as to produce only one possibility. Teachers 
should pick and choose the appropriate content for any given course, 
supplying detail as they see fit in order to help students achieve the detailed 
outcomes. 

Suggested Assessment Activities 

In order to clarify each outcome, an assessment activity is suggested 
(Brown, 1995)- This gives the teacher a sense of what level of performance 
is expected of students to show successful achievement of the matched 
outcome. The outcome establishes what a student will be able to do; the 
assessment describes how and how well the student will demonstrate 
achievement of that outcome. An important aspect of assessment is that it 
gives the student a sense of what is valued in language learning. The 
description of the expected performance helps the teacher to plan the 
classroom instruction to lead to success in the assessment. 

The assessments try to show the variety of ways in which assessment 
must take place in order to match various student learning styles. Assess- 
ment must go beyond paper and pencil tests or textbook-generated quizzes. 
The assessment activities incorporate use of listening, speaking, reading, 
writing, and culture skills. The goal is to blur the line between assessment 
and practice, encouraging teachers to look for opportunities for assessing 
students rather than relying only on formal test events. The suggested 
assessment activities maybe viewed as examples of both teaching strategies 
and assessment strategies that will help a teacher to implement the Japa- 
nese for Communication curriculum. 

Context 

The context is best described as an area for exploration. The context 
provides a clearer focus for the teacher’s lesson planning, helping teachers 
plan classroom activities. The context gives the teacher and students 
questions to investigate, thus embedding language functions in a cultural 
and situational context. Language becomes real and useful as they explore 
topics suggested in the 'context. Using the language through these ques- 
tions, students should be able to show achievement of the outcomes for that 
theme at the given level. Sample expressions and vocabulary provide a more 
detailed look at how students will use language in each context. 

Language must always be taught in a context, not in isolation (Omaggio, 
1993). Foreign language educators have focused for too long only on teach- 
ing or testing the language pieces rather than employing them toward a 
larger purpose. Students start to connect language components through a 
meaningful context. Language outcomes are more generic; the context is 
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more specific. The outcomes and pieces alone are not meaningful; the 
context connects them in a meaningful way. That context must come from a 
conscious decision that considers what is helpful, valuable, useful, and of 
interest to the student. Obviously, students functioning at a higher level of 
proficiency are able to go into more depth in a given content area. This is 
reflected in each theme through the increasing sophistication of the context 
from one level to the next. 

Culture 

The goal in teaching culture is to create empathy through shared 
experience. Instruction must focus on cultural similarities as much as 
cultural differences. The attitude to be developed is that of an explorer, not 
a tourist or traveler, in which students understand the “why” behind 
attitudes and actions within a culture. 

The culture elements in this curriculum are not prescriptive, rather the 
goal is to teach culture study skills and attitudes. For this reason, this 
curriculum contains less cultural detail, such as a prescribed culture 
curriculum of kimono, origami, and sushi. At upper levels, students will 
understand such cultural phenomenon from a deeper level of knowledge 
through various experiences and exposures over the previous years of 
instruction. This curriculum stresses the importance of students learning to 
use the Japanese language by using it to discuss cultural themes that are 
more international than monoculturally specific. The danger in teaching 
only Japanese culture is that stereotypes may be reinforced. 

Culture is found in language; language infuses culture. Culture is not 
static but adapts and evolves. A prescriptive listing of culture would have 
several problems. Authentic culture is constantly changing, outdating any 
listing as it is published, and a listing could not be exhaustive nor responsive 
to the materials available to the teacher. Students need personal experi- 
ences to verify their increasing cultural knowledge, so lists of culture topics 
would not be appropriate in this framework. Some of the suggestions for 
appropriate cultural content surface in the suggested assessment activities 
and in the sample expressions. Even in the vocabulary section, certain 
topics of related culture become clear. Culture is embedded throughout 
Japanese for Communication, surfacing in the language usage and in the 
teaching through the context. 

A goal of this curriculum is that teachers will examine what they teach to 
make sure that they are not reinforcing stereotypes. Often the decision on 
what aspects of culture to teach is a question of degrees. Taking off one’s 
shoes on entering a home is still important to most Japanese. Ignorance of 
this could put the student in an awkward situation because this cultural 
phenomenon is tied to a value system that runs deeper than simple custom. 
However, wearing a mask in public to cover one’s nose and mouth when 
suffering from a cold is not such a critical piece of culture to learn because it 
may be a changing attitude that cannot be dealt with as an absolute. 
Teachers need to examine their cultural content to decide the appropriate 
means of reaching the broad goals and objectives for each level. This 
curriculum provides a structure for the systematic presentation of a broad 
spectrum of cultural information and experiences. 




The attitude to he 
developed is that of 
an explorer, not a 
tourist or traveler... 
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Sample Expressions 

In order to achieve the outcomes and to carry out the assessment 
activities, students need language components. These components consist 
of expressions and their corresponding structures. The expressions included 
in this curriculum are samples of the language a student might use to 
achieve each outcome. 

As much as possible, the sample expressions represent authentic lan- 
guage, or what might naturally be said or written in the contextualized 
situation. Students will use expressions similar to these examples in order 
to demonstrate the outcomes for a theme at a certain level of language 
development. The expressions have been selected based on what situations 
U.S. students will encounter for using their Japanese. The expressions 
support and follow the order of the context. 

Each expression is given in the formal style, which is the desulmasu 
form. For beginning students, the spoken and written forms learned will be 
the same. At more advanced levels, however, the distinctions among various 
registers of spoken and written language need to be introduced. Likewise, 
kanji are included in the way that they would naturally appear, not 
necessarily representing what students will write. 

A similar consideration has been given to the level of honorifics to be 
included and to the degree this should be taught for U.S, students. For K-12 
students, awareness and use of some levels of keigo is helpful, but study of 
the full range of uses is appropriate for later study. The goal in this 
curriculum is that students will feel comfortable using the appropriate 
desulmasu style and comprehending honorifics as specified in the outcomes 
of the themes. At the same time, as well as honorifics, teachers should 
consciously incorporate the less formal style used with family and peers as 
appropriate and necessary. To support this, some samples in the less formal 
style are provided in the resource section. 

Sample expressions are handled at the sentence level, or in the form of a 
question and answer, or as a statement and response. These expressions can 
be adapted to other situations as students become comfortable using differ- 
ent vocabulary. 

The list of sample expressions is not exhaustive. The teacher should 
select other expressions and structures of a similar level in order to create 
more comprehensive teaching units. To help the teacher make such choices, 
a more complete list of functions, related expressions, and their embedded 
structures is supplied in the resources section of this guide, including some 
expressions in a less formal style. Teachers need background knowledge to 
recognize the appropriate use of these less formal expressions by gender and 
age. Specialized knowledge is also needed to note the differences between 
oral and written language patterns. Teachers should use their own exper- 
tise to make decisions on teaching these formal expressions. 

Structures 

After providing sample expressions, this [juide identifies the linguistic 
structures embedded in these expressions. A generic list in the resource 
section summarizes the breadth and depth of structures that are part of the 
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cuiTiculum. Through each theme, the structures are practiced across each 
level. This reassures the teacher that necessary elements of the language 
are being used and taught. The purpose of the sample expressions and 
structures is as much to help the teacher as to provide a vehicle for 
articulatioix. 

Placing structures within the context of a theme insures that they are not 
taught in isolation or for their own sake. Structures are always a means to 
the end, which is communication. Structures are chosen on the basis of how 
they support tbi set outcomes. Structures are not taught at a single point in 
the curriculum, rather they are reintroduced throughout the themes at a 
given level and across the various levels in different themes. Students will 
show increasing sophistication and control ir vheir use of structures over the 
course of the curriculum. 

Orthography 

Proficiency in the use of kanji is an ongoing task. Throughout this 
curriculum, kanji are used in natural expressions. To emphasize the au- 
thentic nature of the expressions, kanji are not placed in an isolated list but 
incorporated into the vocabulary section at the end of each theme or within 
the sample expressions of each theme. Designating which kanji are to be 
introduced in which sequence would not fit the philosophy of this guide. The 
same kanji may appear at several different levels and in several different 
themes. 

For this guide, kanji have not been selected from a predetermined list, 
since kanji must be learned in a context. The choices have been made on the 
basis of what students need to achieve the stated outcomes and to show an 
increasing level of proficiency. The kanji used are those needed for survival 
in communicating what is essential within the outcomes and the language 
context. 

Teachers should not consider teaching every kanji by level as they appear 
in the sample expressions or vocabulary sections. Rather, the kanji shown 
give examples of how kanji are used. Kanji are sometimes listed as an 
outcome in order to give importance to assessing students’ increasing 
control of kanji. 

Since written Japanese is so complex (even for native Japanese who 
continue to learn new kanji through the twelfth grade), U.S. students 
should begin their study of orthography from the beginning level concur- 
rently with the other skill areas. 

Vocabularj^ 

At the end of the descriptions of each theme, suggested vocabulary for the 
entire theme is provided as a resource for the teacher. The list provided is 
not prescriptive, but is a beginning to help the teacher in developing lesson 
plans. The selections are made to suggest some of the breadth and depth of 
content to be included within each theme in support of the language context. 

Wisconsin teachers of Japanese contributed to the list by suggesting 
vocabulary they are using or want to know in order to use Japanese in the 
given theme. The vocabulary listed at the end of each theme is not designed 
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Structures are 
always a means to 
the end, which is 
communication. 



A communicative 
curriculum allows 
student choice in 
vocabulary because 
the emphasis is on 
the student picking 
up the language tools 
needed to express his 
or her own thoughts. 



to be a required list that students must memorize. Students will develop 
control over and memorize many of the words given; however, students are 
not expected to know all of them. A communicative curriculum allows 
student choice in vocabulary because the emphasis is on the student picking 
up the language tools needed to express his or her own thoughts. 

Another criterion for selection of vocabulary for this listing is to provide 
words that are not easily available to non-native speakers, words not readily 
found in most bilingual dictionaries. Like culture, vocabulary needs con- 
stant updating. The vocabulary resource list will prove especially helpful to 
non-native speaking teachers of Japanese. Teachers have said that access to 
contemporary vocabulary and expressions is difficult without frequent 
immersion in Japan. 

Vocabulary is categorized to help the teacher access information. The 
organizing principles are language functions or topical categories. Levels 
are not specified, as the teacher’s materials and priorities will play a part in 
selecting vocabulary for a given course. By not assigning vocabulary to each 
developmental level, the message should be clear that vocabulary needs to 
be constantly reinforced. Words learned early on in one’s study of a language 
are still going to be used later. 

Resources 

One of the components of this guide is a section of resources. The purpose 
is to help the teacher, especially the non-native teacher, by providing 
vocabulary and expressions that are not easily obtained and can only be 
learned through immersion in Japan. These are not required elements of a 
curriculum, but are support for the teacher. 

List of Functions and Expressions 

The generic listing of language functions (Scarino, et al., 1988) and 
related expressions in Japanese has been created to focus on what students 
might say to accomplish a given language purpose. The idea is not to move 
from a language function to the grammatical structure used in expressing 
that function; rather, grammatical structures should be taught within 
functional language use. The function of requesting requires certain struc- 
tures, for example, te form of the verb + kudasai; however, a lot more verbal 
and nonverbal expression is needed to fulfill the language function. So, in 
thi« curriculum, a composite list of functions and corresponding expressions 
is provided. Generally, the expressions are given in formal style. But less 
formal equivalents are provided as necessary and appropriate. 

General Vocabulary 

A list of general vocabulary is also provided in the resources section. This 
is vocabulary that has been pulled from the various themes, vocabulary that 
is repeated and used in more than one theme. This listing supports the more 
thematically related vocabulary found at the end of each theme. 
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Overview of Format 



Themes 

The twelve themes of this guide are content areas for focusing student learning and use of Japanese. 

Levels 

Each theme spreads across two to four language levels: beginning, transitional, intermediate, and 
advanced. 



Outcomes 


Assessment Activities 


Outcomes describe what the student 
will be able to do with the language. 
From level to level, the student is chal- 
lenged to achieve increasing proficiency 
in using Japanese. Selection of out- 
comes has been made on the basis of 
rea’ and motivating applications for 
language use. 


These activities describe how the student may demon- 
strate successful achievement of the outcomes. They are 
equally appropriate as learning activities or as opportuni- 
ties for assessing student progress. Outcomes may be 
demonstrated in more than one skill area (listening, 
speaking, reading, and writing). 



Language Components 



Context 

This provides critical questions as areas for exploration* Through the context, the student has a 
purpose for learning and using Japanese. Cultural topics are not specified, rather content is sug- 
gested that will match both the student's linguistic ability and cognitive development* 



Sample Expressions 


Structure 


These statements, questions, or rejoin- 
ders represent natural language that 
would be used to achieve the purpose 
described in each outcome. The expres- 
sions further clarify what students 
should be able to do with the language. 
The masu and desu forms are used. 


Drawn from the sample expressions, these are general- 
ized structures to show teachers how knowledge of struc- 
tures moves across levels from awareness, to a manipu- 
lative ability, to a secure usage of a given structure. 
Structures are reintroduced across levels. The dictio- 
nary form of verbs is used. 



In the representation of structures and expressions, the following symbols are used: 
= sentences 
= words or phrases 



# = a number 

A:/B: = an exchange between two people 



Vocabulary 

This listing suggests some of the breadth and depth of content appropriate to each level of a theme. 
Vocabulary derives from the context and sample expressions, and gives examples of what students 
might use to demonstrate achievement of each outcome. 
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Daily Routines 



Beginning Level 



Outcomes 


Suggested Assessment Acti\ ities 


1. Student describes (orally and in 
writing) daily routines of self and 
others. 


A. Student interviews classmates to find out their 
daily routine and summarizes the findings of the 
survey on a chart. 

B. Using pictures of daily routines on separate cards, 
student interviews a partner and puts the pictures in 
chronological order according to the partner’s daily 
routines. 


Student describes how often 
others perform various daily 
routine activities. 


A. After interviewing another person, student 
reports on the frequency and time at which that 
person performs various routines (such as always 
exercises, sometimes eats breakfast, and so forth). 




Daily Routines 

Beginning Level 



Language Components 




Sample Expressions 


Structure 




5:/oD(C 




time (C 


tBics§ci3;/vsa^^‘g'o 


~S V 




time tS'S time ^T: 


-osr^giasK^Tr-ro 


#D/J'/vto 




time 0'5/ place H 


ESB§iti^T!5"~ASU^'ro 


sports STS 


EBSIC:-56AJStQ^-9-„ 


place A 




=tni3'^. 


3311gICA‘0^'9'O'„ §i'>y'7-S;§a'^‘g-0''. 




BftcisAiaoo^jss^Atm^^'ro 


someone i: 


KusE^-g-o'. 


(J^<C 


Aiatt-Bicegii, 

-rcrtwft. 


period of time IC#Z)'tl 


A«trjfeEBCl3g^-g-„ 

fAIStB^CiSg^-ro 
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M Daily Routines 

Transitional Level 



Outcomes 


Suggested Assessment Activities 


1. Student explains how his or her 
routine is similar and different to 
another’s- 


A. Student listens to recorded interviews or reads 
about Japanese teenagers’ daily routines and records 
key details of each person’s routine on a grid- Student 
then provides information about his or her own 
routine and provides a comparison. 


2. Student makes alternative 
plans when his or her daily routine 
causes a conflict or is interrupted. 


A. Using the phone, student suggests and agrees on 
a new activity when partner tells of a conflict with a 
regularly planned activity- 
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Daily Routines 



Transitional Level 



Language Components 



Context 

jiilpwed at, home* . at school, and in 

'aode^ ^ ;,’r 

Didl3sjipd!htiii^,ot3t;i?e^^ ' 

• 'l^af ''V ' ' 

• ;r- ;•; ■ ; Y*-' - 

-'I,-'' •„ ,' -'." ‘ 

: 'What'3iffet^c!es.:are"r^ ^ ,' 

• What diiferhn(»s are ^ 



Sample Expressions 


structure 




place STrS 




place iZO< 






a!^;Sttsy®g[iCA^■a^^■?o 


organization IdlSU^Tl/lS 


ai3;±BlB =BB BIB =B1t LyUT!-?o 


~e~=e 


SB^^5(D!SiIO'^< TASTro 


Adj (i) stem <T 


m^•§)S^ilC^g5^tU^^■9■o 


~^XlC 


ai35SISSBT»6xUt::g^^-?o 


~xnB 


A:MljlCt7^^Bc); Oo 

B:^ B 13 tfp y ® b ',y A B/ctoTr-To 


~^b J; O 


7j<aiBS6A3tAT:-?o 


~56 






^ru:‘oy-JuizLymUci:ot)\ 


-c-rs 
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B Daily Routines 

Vocabulary 



Time 





m 


morning 


as 


E 


noon 


cfcS 


m 


night 




m 


evening 


as^ 


mm 


da3^ime 






now 




lu 


before 


titi'O 


±±. 


a long time ago 


L/cfc560\ 




in the future 






future 


Meals 


Ucfc<D 




meals 


CiSA< 


sois 


meals/cooked rice 






breakfast 


ascris/u 


MSPgS 


lunch 


ls^c:ls^ 


mmm 


dinner/supper 




mm 


breakfast 


Bk3)OUc};< 


mm 


lunch 




9m 


supper 


V5Ucfc< 


mm 


late-night snack 


33\i)0 




snack 


335 


33^ 


tea 


-ISO'! 




counting unit by container 






second helping 


U/c< 


^it 


preparation 






clean up 


33$ B 


33III1 


plate/dish 






rice bowl 


Bathing 






shower 


/5n5 


ms 


bath 


5'^JU 




towel 




urn 


soap 


^jvyy- 




shampoo 


'jyy 




rinse 


Words Related to After-school Activities 




33ai/^CCt/biy;^> 


3318553: 


lessons taken after school 
(nonacademic) 


L>i$< 




cram school 


yjuu b 




part-time job 


Bedding 


/5\tB 


531 


futon (bedding) 






bed 


y-'y 




sheets 


5ofS\ 


€5 


blanket 


^<B 




pillow 
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Descriptors 


(S) 




pretty/clean 


'K/vK) cm 


®i!j cm 


convenient 


6\^/v cm 


cm 


inconvenient 




HD 


same 


Verbs 




)9to 


to wash 




)§L>‘§ 


to bathe 


d)-n< 


8< 


to polish/brush 






to change 






to make 


U< (/Sxt/u) 


i5< (^0) 


to spread 


lS?c6< 


il!< 


to work 


05< 




to relax 




'MiS\ 


to play at leisure 






to rest 


Miscellaneous 


C6Dcfcott(/\:0'O 


B^4)S 


daily life 




BIB 


diary 
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Home and Community 



Beginning Level 



Outcomes 


Suggested Assessment Activities 


1. Student demonstrates 
knowledge of greeting and leave- 
taking practices. 


A. Student identifies the hierarchical relationship 
between speakers in a conversation involving 
greeting or leave-taking. 

B. Given a time of day and/or situation, students 
greet each other appropriately. 


2. Student describes an 
environment familiar to him or her. 


A. Student describes any special characteristics 
about his or her home or school. 

B. Student answers questions on a survey related to 
the basic characteristics of his or her community. 


3. Student expresses familiarity 
with the environment, and plant 
and animal life. 


A. Given a verbal description of an animal, student 
identifies the animal. 

B. Student describes the name, color, and habitat of 
a plant or animal. 




Home and Community 

Beg:inning Level 



Language Components 



Context 




Sample Expressions 


Structure 






$c):5S6o 

c^c):o5:6o 








A:D^St3o 

-StUfc. 




A: 

B:33^§l9®$0^o 








CS^oS^TrU/Co 










Adj + N 




# ®§ 


o5ISW'> 3 y(D5^1:to 


ncdn 


A:mmizmw^tt)\ 


place 


B;^Y);58iC:5fi<-C^O'i5tC5T:^o 


Adj (i) stem <Xx Adj (na) + N 


;05:^i3;S8<T:o-:o-i:a8g^'r» 


onomatopoeia <L 











ciEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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HI Home and Community 

Transitional Level 



Outcomes 


Suggested Assessment Activities 


1. Student relays or follows 
directions to a location. 


A. Student writes directions from school to his or her 
home, including important landmarks and 
descriptors. 

B. Student follows directions to locate a desired 
destination. 


2. Student describes his or her 
home and community. 


A. Showing a picture or drawing of his or her room 
or residence, student describes its contents and 
surroundings. 


3. Student exhibits culturally 
appropriate behaviors and 
expressions when visiting 
Japanese homes. 


A. Students perform in-ciass simulations of customs 
practiced in Japanese homes. 

B. After watching a demonstration of various home 
activities, student contributes observations and 
completes a multiple choice assessment on knowledge 
of appropriate behaviors. 



Home and Community 

Transitional Level 



Language Components 




♦ Haw ' 



Sample Expressions 


Structure 




place ti'6 place 




■■•t 


-Piiaa;3t®pir'^JlSli^'®t)T. ZHICKSISiO'Z 


~T 




-:0^#®S 


B:$:(Do 61C±:0^SBSK. iv 

A°gttg^fo 


•■•tS 


/<-> KcDTCBISTD'StO^-ro 


~®L//cIc:~7D'®s 


CSD^<7cSU^o 

^SD'^b^L/^fo 

33±^'‘0<;c$0^o 

t!o'?CKI)o<‘0o 
33DV)^L/^L/;Co 
D\t>x cnTr^^iiu^-To 
*'c<;cs^^o 








BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



o 
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HI Home and Community 



Intermediate Level 




Outcomes 


Suggested Assessment Activities 


1. Student expresses familiarity 
with the environment and the 
cultural connotations associated 
with plant and animal life. 


A. Student reads a folktale, either in Japanese or in 
student’s own language, and then writes a folktale in 
Japanese depicting animals in their environment. 



2. Student describes the region or 
nation in which he or she lives. 


A. Student creates a brochure of a region or nation of 
his or her choice for Japanese visitors, including 
population, special events, character, and climate. 


3. Student describes preferences 
concerning the environment in 
which he or she lives. 


B. Student writes an essay on a favorite place, such 
as a room, a park, or a country, and relates what he 
or she likes to do there and why. 



Home and Community 

Intermediate Level 



Language Components 



Context 




^ 


;-■ ■' i •• '•/,■■. -':•■•• y y ■ -j V -'A ' ' 

- ' ; - . .. A •„..., ^ 

fomtatei? , . ,. - , ';'A^ 'A-,, s--' 

scbt'$^ .\^Y-' v;a^;av ■''■■■'. 

“ ae^en-' c| i ' y T >’> " 

)ie;o^'aaiie’Sim'felet- •:■ ./; ,•.■> :■'- .' ;, , '-■ A. .,; 

orweHlcnown?, 




Sample Expressions 


Structure 




place C N 




#CD~ 


C5Tr-r. 


Adj (i) stem < 


AD(Siii550075AT. =e(DbAn-My\'ti^\r-^ 


-r. - 


SU/cO?K±A^-gU7c ID U^-r. 


'-TctD^'^/cO'rS 






0 ^ 1 6 5? S Tr-g-. 


Relative clause + N 






PA'J?DT:-S»S®tc:5l3Za-3-^T:-r. 


l/^5a^ Adj + N 


gn(/^S:lS;0'7c<S^®■^T^ ICgW7<5tDT!5?S 
T-To 


■••CDT 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 




A L 
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H Home an d Community 

Advanced Level 



Outcomes 


Suggested Assessment Activities 


1. Student reports on family or 
community history. 


A. Student writes an historical or biographical 
report based on information gathered through an 
interview with a member of his or her family or 
community. 


2. Student draws hypotheses and 
predicts outcomes related to an 
issue. 


A. Student studies an issue selected by the class 
and presents, in written Japanese, a prediction of 
the direction that issue will take and what role an 
individual can play in the issue. 


3. Student uses Japarr?se to 
support opinions. 


A. Students work in groups to create a dream home 
and then organize and present an ad campaign to 
sell it to a potential Japanese buyer. 

B. Students work in small groups on an assigned 
environmental or community issue and take a pro or 
con position to research. They then discuss their 
position with members of a gi'oup taking the 
opposing view. 



Home and Community 



Advanced Level 



Language Components 

Context 

f of^bemg -q i80i»-ber of o. family aad of a commumty f 

• Vi^iknbwiedge^d^ does one learn through family and community? 

♦. ’ ' ' - ‘ t. ■' ' ^ ' ‘ /■ ' ' ' 

• maf important>day locally, regionally, and internationally? 

• How'^d My dods^t^^ 

• What factors affect one’s attitude on an issue? 



Sample Expressions 


Structure 


?i^.^i3;1920^^^''61950^IC:?DM:rT5J^O:^-^- 


time tS'Ei time 




country 


■?:0C:5, iZC:i3'J\SSt?T:U/c. 




tJIctt, )SZ3''-ITU^''®;0'o/c-?-oT:-ro 


■■■^ord 


tai*<7Di§Sg^65/cSt)C, a/c6a^2^l3^;^iS: C 
i;Z)^tli*ST:Lyc(;oa\ 


'-/ctoiC 




■■■Ci: 


^ t ^ ^"9"o 




Miif-S Atioiac US i:mis:g: v) ^ti/vo 




5o 


-A^Q-Aoixrs 


C®^IC13'7-ib<!:x^A;0'O(/\Tl/^^^o 






■■■^33^5 






ASi X:?.; U^- ® 75Z3'(/ U- 'i t 1/ ^ ^"To 


Adj 



tiEST COPY AVAILABLE 



mm Home and Commun ity 

Vocabulary 

Parts of the House 

^oti' 

TA/L>ci;o 

KD*' 

m\-!c/v 

\zm\ 

"0^306 

I'JAjti'/v 

Tc.\,\^ZL^I^v=f-y 

Ucfc<(!io/5^-Y->^ 

aT^eO^/h-Yly 

'y'A/JsDA/C'ci; 

/5\5« 

UA/UO 

tDLO 

33 Ul/\n 

U<i;oD 

1c1c?^ 

Exterior 

n^*^;cT 

(/\oC/cT 

p/\-h 

(C^ 

U\ti(_/X)L' — 

/\3l/DZ--/'A-3>5'* 

Furnishings 

S3;o7cl/VHUivtt- 

A*:; H 

g/u/cS 

yy-p 

•p — 

(/\f 
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HeT 



m 

m 

ym 

gra^ 

SpJt 

/5t®pJr 

®sm 




J¥A 

^®ra5 





II-? 

m 



house 

room 

hallway 

roof 

ceiling 

wall 

door 

v/indow 

floor 

stairs 

upstairs 

basement 

attic 

entrance 

living (family) room 
kitchen 
dining room 
toilet 

place to wash face 
place to bathe 
bedroom 
children’s room 
Western-style room 
Japanese-style room 
closet 

tokonoma (alcove) 
Japanese sliding door 
sliding paper door 
tatami (floor mat) 



brick 

single family dwelling house 

apartment 

condominium 

garden 

fence/gate 

garage 

balcony/veranda 

terrace 



chest of drawers 

dresser 

bed 

bookshelf 

sofa 

table 

chair 

desk 




ZLltD 

xb-y 

T-xbTT 

12—J-y 




X 




xfv^xyyV' 


M.%yyy 


xhjxyyy 


m^yyy 


yyy 


1111)5^0^1 


wx 


)35tU 








mmm 


n/v7c<^ 


)5^;lll 


n/y^O^ 





People and Places in One’s 

<-ro^ 

33fi'U^ 

Cfc=60^ 

D■C^L^V>^ 

(C<’^ 

ny>^ 

So ST A. 

UT, 

<_"D(^A/ 

lC)oO‘A-S J; < 

S^CC) 

Uci;'5(^'5L'ci; 

33o/c/ol5(tlC) 

6«3'5L'V3l><i:o 

x/t-h 

X-Ji- 

Co^o\:^)V 

X<f:oXhjt)%\ 

X-)b 

C-oOj^o 

yh 

XT^-'yo^y 

yjbyo^o 



Neighborhood 

ifipiT 

la 

ia0A/l£M 

hm=?-m 

m 

nym 

og^ia 



IP®® 

m'u 

mmm 






mM'd)b 



mxm 

111 



yjiym 



o 
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zabuton (floor cushion) 
table with heating system 
heater 

air conditioner 

television 

VCR 

stereo 

curtain 

picture 

lamp 

microwave oven 

dishwasher 

stove 

sink 

refrigerator 
cupboard 
washing machine 
dryer 

neighborhood 

shop 

shopkeeper/salesperson 

bookstore 

pharmacy 

drugstore 

confectionery store 

fruit shop 

bicycle shop 

camera shop 

florist 

butcher 

fish store 

bakery 

coffee shop 

restaurant 

police box 

police 

post office 

bank 

fire department 
crosswalk 
parking ramp 
department store 
supermarket 
high-rise building 
shopping mall 
mall 

underground shopping mall 

factory 

gym 

sport club 
golf course 
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Natural Environment 







natural environment 




lU 


mountain 




)'S 


ocean 


‘Q< 


I!i 


land 




ill 


river 






lake 




)S 


marsh/bog 


•?6 


9l3 

-zc: 


sky 


=6^0/U^^3^ 




forest 


^OO/u 




jungle 


Animals 






wild animal 


LD 




bird 






domestic animal 


0^ 




cow/cattle 


OV 


,1 


horse 


ti'y^ 


¥ 


sheep 




u 


pig 


“9hU 




chicken 


oyz? 


w. 


whale 




m. 


wolf 


yy 


m 


bear 
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tanuki (raccoon-like animal 


yyyy 


rcsft 


native to Japan) 
badger 


y=D-<yy 




raccoon 


yyjyy 




skunk 


'jy 




squirrel 


oy=^ 




rabbit 






robin 


Plants 


yyy 




cherry 


yy 




bamboo 


yy 




pine 


5ry7K7tt 




dandelion 


tiy 


|K 


oak 


tiny 


m 


maple 


vyt}\ 




birch 


Family-related Terms 


n<n^< 


WiMM 


core family 






three-generation family 




5^75 


father’s side 


\t\-mit 


S75 


mother’s side 






of-descent 


Environment-related Terms 




WM, 


consciousness 


nhj^^0^hjTt\j\ 




environmental problem 






acid rain 




:^yym 


ozone layer 


^a^7c^^o^o^ 




tropical rain forest 
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. ultraviolet ray 


Ulf/v 


'^;ii 


resources 






recycle 


/5\d;-S>U‘A; 




items not needed anymore 


5KP5COA; 


i^a?D 


used items 


$0\iDcfc5 




reutilization 






recycle 


U^OT.^ 




energy conservation 






energy 


iQcfco 


mm 


utilization 


/5\^< 




shortage 


5^10)0 


iftiS 


earth 


sc 




protect 


SCiH>5- 


imiiys- 


sanctuary 






habitat 






pollution 


ei/\S3o'-e/u 




air pollution 






change 


Descriptors 


lyW (S) 


mtp (S) 


quiet 


(S) 




busy/loud 






-* beautiful 




>51/^ 


dirty 


^nt/^ (S) 




clean 






sunny 






not sunny 


(S) 


(S) 


safe 


^^()l/^^^< OS) 


(S) 


troublesome/annoying 


Verbs 


■rC) 




to live 


(o5) 




to get in the house 


33D\t)S'r5 




to interrupt 


u^nl^•r§ 


^?L-r§ 


to excuse oneself 


^=6§ 




to protect 


o< 




to be attached 




mmt^ 


to utilize 


s< 


m< 


to cry (animal sound) 


■tfOJftO'TS 


ISM'TS 


to become extinct 


Cti'T 




to break/destroy 


s<s§ 




to be lost 


^OSt)§ 




to collect 


/\§ 




to decrease 


/5\x-S 


iix§ 


to increase 


TcO^ 


SiOS 


to be sufficient 






to be short of 


'T'rC 


Jic 


to progress 


soMf/o cr§) 


Oi 


to improve 


Miscellaneous 


csussu 


hIS 


story from the past 




Kis 


folktale 




4 ? 
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Japan and the World 



Beginning Level 




Outcomes 


Suggested Assessment Activities 


1. Student applies rules of 
Japanese pronunciation to 
Japanese words commonly used in 
English, such as karaoke, sake, 
ramen, kimono, and futon. 


A. Student pronounces the sounds of the Japanese 
language accurately and identifies the romanized 
representation of those sounds. 


2. Student deduces meaning of 
many words borrowed from 
English and written in katakana. 


A. Student selects correct object when given a verbal 
cue. 




B. Seeing the word written in katakana for an object, 
student draws the object. 


3. Student describes the degree of 
cross-cultural influences, such as 
music, commercial images, diet, 
fashion, and language, on a 


A. Throughout the year, student watches the press 
and media for reports on Japan and brings articles to 
share and summarize in class. 


society. 


B. Student identifies words borrowed from the English 
language in contemporary Japanese music or 
magazines. 


4. Student identifies and 
challenges stereotypes while 
developing cross-cultural 
understanding and exploring 
universal human values. 


A. At the start of the year, student creates a poster 
depicting his or her own images of Japan. At the end 
of the year, student lists differences of his or her 
current view of Japan compared to his or her view at 
the beginning of the year. 




Japan and the World 

Beginning Level 



Language Components 



Context 



• How aye elements of o»e culture borrowed by another culture? 

• How do tlungs clMiiW® one culture to another? 

Stereotypes ' V . ' . , 

• What creates stereotypes? 

• What changes stereotypes? 



Sample Expressions 


Structure 


SoT^^L/j;Oo 




^^^®T:aoT<7cSt^o 


~x<rc^\j\ 


t^oUj;CaoT<)£Sl/^o 




t ^3 '9'oa o 1/ cfc Oo 


#-gO 


e-5-SaoT</cSt^o 




CcDa^CDSWBMTr-rTD'o 


G 

u 


r^3DL/-hJ BiinT*'§'^)'o 








rfL//\>j ®6tcoasi31fT:'9'^)'o 





O 

ERIC 
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Hi Japan and the World 

Transitional Level 



Outcomes 


Suggested Assessment Activities 


1. Student demonstrates 
knowledge of the names of 
countries, languages, and peoples 
around the world. 


A. Student completes a chart with missing 
information on the nationalities, languages spoken, 
and city of residence of several people from around 
the world and within Japan. The instructor serves as 
the provider of information, responding to oral 
questions posed by the students. Answers may be 
recorded in English. 

B. Student records the names of nations, languages, 
and peoples on a world map. 

C. Student writes the name of an individual on a map, 
indicating where that person is from in response to 
teacher cues. 


2. Student describes the degree of 
global interdependence of nations 
for food and other resources. 


A. Student answers questions based on a map of the 
world containing import-export data. 


3. Student shows awareness of the 
dynamics of Japanese culture and 
draws comparisons between the 
Japan of the past and today’s 
Japan. 


A. Student identifies sentences as true of the Japan of 
yesterday or the Japan of today. 



Japan and the World 

Transitional Level 



Language Components 



Context 



• ctiltural and economic }>oundaries? 

* How Simdar or is past culture from present culture? 



Sample Expressions 


Structure 


>igslgU^^o 




:7^5>;i/T:i3;i5iiSSiguS'§'Z]'o 


placeTI^; 


cffiacosiuiafoiTriO'o 


N(DN 


CCICttv 


~■u^s 




<!f56 


A5 A3AISPA u l3(Dr5'^-^ o 


'^(DtS'lc 




~UkJ) t) UA 


7T 'j u -(D!fsiiST:^„ 




B ^ 6 9 Y > g ** A U T t ^ 


place ZD' 6 






B^:AI3s(S«!t®g«T(/\^ U/cZ]\ ^ISAJg;¥§gg 
ST:l/^^•^o 


■W 




0 
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HI Japan and the World 

Intermediate Level 



Outcomes 


Suggested Assessment Activities 


1. Student draws conclusions from 
statistical information on a given 
global social issue. 


A. Using charts, maps, and reference materials in 
Japanese, student works with a partner to locate the 
information needed to complete research requested on 
a task card (for example, compare five countries on 
population density). 


2. Student predicts or describes 
the future. 


A. Student writes an essay entitled, “In the Year 
2010.” 



Japan and the World 

Intermediate Level 



Language Components 




Context 










rotn ^ 



Sample Expressions 


Sti*ucture 


10 s •g'Zj'o 


~Z)'6 


AD^-S^l/lSttifCTr-rZj'o 


©5ISA; Adj 


-A®/ciO(D4^ra©)^a»IJ:i!ffl< BLlTr-g-JD'o 
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Japan and tho World 



Advanced Le\’el 



Outcomes 


Suggested Assessment Activities 


1. Student reports and draws 
conclusions from statistical 
information on a given global social 
issue. 


A. Student makes a presentation using charts and 
other visual aids to illustrate the issue and support 
conclusions drawn. 


2. Student reads and summarizes 
articles in Japanese on cross- 
cultural conflict or societal 
concerns within Japan. 


A. Student summarizes main points from an article to 
the class and facilitates questions and comments. 


3. Student demonstrates 
knowledge of international 
interdependence and shared global 
responsibility. 


A. Student discusses daily news from an article he or 
she brought to class or accessed from a computerized 
news source. 


4. Student applies problem-solving 
skills to facilitate conflict 
resolution. 


A. Student participates in a role-play of a meeting of 
parties involved in a contemporary conflict and 
strives to negotiate a settlement or resolution. A 
conflict involving Japan and another nation would be 
most appropriate, but others may be considered. 

B, Student explains his or her interpretation of why a 
certain misunderstanding occurred, what cultural 
expectations were present, and how what transpired 
varied from those expectations. Student can draw 
from a personal experience or x'espond to a situation 
presented in class. 


5. Student exhibits knowledge of 
key political, historical, and 
cultural figures in Japan’s past 
and present. 


A. Student researches and role-plays the personality 
to the class, responding to students’ questions and 
relaying important information so students can 
complete a summary form. 


6. Student shows understanding of 
the dynamics of Japanese culture 
and draws comparisons between 
the Japan of the past and today’s 
Japan. 


A. After hearing dialogues, student identifies them as 
being from contemporary Japan or from the Japan of 
yesterday. 



Japan and the Wor ld 

Advanced Level 



Language Components 



Context 



"jiiMii M 

«i-pSllaff4‘b"eea 



W^D.1 iiii . i J 







Sample Expressions 


Structure 


z-cDmcDmm-x-^tzKxD^^^mm 

imn-rd^on^o 


-iccfcst 

-=to1t 




■■■Ztl 


=BU?!ry>lroiSliC''Cnm±iI?jd:t5^<fi7!Kl« 

;d>mgx§TUcfco„ 




!S^SStiS?IS 5 TS 7 ctoi::Bv fQiS'S'SASEc!:® 


-AS 


litlltroKroi^PSKSC/cSDIClJ:. liArafflfflSii 


-/cisDCIJ; 


-S Ata® C 1 1 J:33HI/ \®liroS§IS^/SC tTrK 
5l^7!L/d;o;0'„ 


-7!0;S:l-\7!Ud;o^)' 


fhlt ^ 33 ^/^ 7 :^ 331 /\TJ gU/cO= 6 iOS:®lC. gfS) 
(_oCtjoTL/^U^U/Co 


-/cC= 60 --®C 

-TU^o 




— 0Ct 


IBiJ C:;So/^O=B 0 TigUT</cSl/'\. 


~C 5 o 7 cQ ^50 1 



o 

ERIC 
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H Japan and the World 


Vocabulary 




Japanese Words Used in the U.S. 








$i:r 


/i 


■ru 










ifiiom 


to/S\ 


Hl^ 


/S\t^ 


1150 










U.S. Words Used in Japan 




/vjny 




z>ytiiz 




TToy 












7t\'y hl^'yy 




tftf 




□ -t- 












v-oyi^ 








Tt^yyy. 




y-h 




ziy\±y^-y-^y 




-3-y-i-^-y^y 








Nationality/Language 












yK^yy 




yyy)\^ 




y~Dy)\^yhj 




tKJI. 


7KJUht)'JH§ 


(c:g^ 




lCg/vD^ 




IdSA'C 


B $Ba 


5kd-5CT< 


tpm 


\yhj 


ymx 




‘tJliig 


*'^C< 




^'A/c_<C yhj 


mmx 


-bhjy<y./)\yy]\, 


%%mm/i\yy)i 



karaoke 

sake 

sushi 

kimono 

origami 

tofu 

futon 

sukiyaki 

teriyaki 



personal computer 

tape deck 

air conditioning 

sweat pants 

hamburger 

hot dog 

pizza 

coffee 

cr\e 

orange juice 
sound 

debut album 
popular music 
trend 

combination 

coordination 

item 



Mexico 

Mexican citizen 
Spanish language 

Brazil 

Brazilian citizen 
Portuguese language 

Japan 

Japanese citizen 
Japanese language 

China 

Chinese citizen 
Chinese language 

Korea 

Korean citizen 
Korean language 
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5''f 

:7r-;^H5UP 
7T-::^H^UPD/u 
xi/^cr ■ 

yj-r^ 

tJV'^O/v 
X^/^C/ Z)~d"J'XC 

7577D/0 

yz>y^c 

^7'3’-f C 

Xi>:7h 

X2>:7hD/u 



5’'fA 

5'-fiS 

PAU:^A 

■f^iJAA 

7f~7H^UPA 






F-T'^iS 



7577A 

7^>7ii 



-TA^XJUA 

X5>7FA 



Thailand 
Thai citizen 
Thai language 

The United States of America ^ 
U.S. citizen 

Great Britain/United Kingdom 

British citizen 

Australia 

Australian citizen 

English language 

Canada 

Canadian citizen 
English/French language 

Germany 
German citizen 
German language 

France 

French citizen 
French language 

Israel 

Israeli citizen 
Hebrew language 

Egypt 

Egyptian citizen 
Arabic language 



ISoxS 




trade 




mw^mu 


trade friction 


KDCW35 C^S) 


iiA (^§) 


import 


KDUioO C^§) 


titts cr§) 


export 


KD(C «) 5/KD U W)0® O^T C < 


$iiA/fia:il@#ll 


trading partner 




(\ZU^) 


deficit 


<5U (C>SS) 


(cu^) 


surplus 


■e^KD 


5)fi 


oil 






oil crisis 


Ud:<<0cl;O 




food 






raw materials 


tS'CoU/v 


JDT5S 


processed food 


Oi^oU‘^ 


sum 


automobile 


iS\iy/v 


§[iD°a 


parts 


TASiSl/iaA/ 


mnmsh 


electric appliance 


laSAiti) ((D) 




made in Japan 


((D) 


9\^mm 


foreign made 


[y^^o'oo 




rate of self-sufficiency 






change 


^oD' 


tiJD 


growth 


x\j\n 


1ST 


decline 



O 

ERIC 
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Political Terms 

<_ <C ^ A; U cfc t 

UiOctOcK 

t^^U^Uc};C< 

iSoT/i-tDcfcOcK 

O;0'< 

/5\< L/ 
iS\1thj 
<0oC5l5 

Life Span Related 

D^cI^ 

^A/^oiA' 

L/ V>^'IMtTA/U j; o 

Geographic Terms 

5-r- 

^/cISA/^iC)^ 

^>S^(SA/^k 1)0 

(S^t^ 

$(3'< 



mm 






H#IG 



tbis 

liiit 

mm 

i?K 

mm 



xa 

ADiiJQ 

jpi^^DP 

mm 

P:m 









mm 



mmm 



tted 

mm 

:lb¥g< 

xm 






¥1? 

Site 



people 

national characteristics 
people’s lifestyle 
income 

gross national product (GNP) 

military power 

per 

major countries 
industrialized nations 
developing nations 
the # (ordinals) 
tendency 
comparison 
growth 

social security 
social welfare 
tax 

burden 

finance 

running for a position 
election 



population 
population growth 
aging society 
average life span 
male person 
female person 
medical cost 
problem 
issue 
future 

after World War II 

recently 

rapidly 

social phenomenon 



map 

world 

Northern Hemisphere 

Southern Hemisphere 

continent 

island 

peninsula 

archipelago 

islands 

bay/gulf 

shoreline 

desert 

plain/open field 
valley 
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Lilith 


mountainous district 




Lijllii 


mountain range 




iULU 


volcano 




xw-n 


Pacific Ocean 




XW^ 


Atlantic Ocean 




-(ym 


Indian Ocean 


goS'l/i 




North Sea 




7j<LiJ 


iceberg 




7m 


glacier 


History-related Terms 






century 


-D/cti 


--m-x 


era/period 


S6D/ctl 




Nara period 


'MlS/uD/cll 


spsBtn 


Heian period 


^'^<6D/cH 




Kamakura period 


X if D/cl- 1 


>lPBtn 


Edo period 


SOI 1 D D/cl 1 




Meiji period 


ims 


*8® 


ruins 


Political/Historical/Cultural Figures 




D<toi:</cliD 




Prince Shotoku 


C)6$^D§/S\ 




Lady Murasaki 






Shogun Yoritomo 






Francisco Xavier 




mimm. 


The first Tokugawa Shogunate 


^D33HDd;0 




Basho 


;0'<D^'B<$11 


mmtM 


Hokusai 


D-So 




Manjiro Nakahama 


SOllDT/o'0o 




Emperor Meiji 


Dd;-5^0TA/(Do 


BSfD^a 


Emperor Showa 




Bi 


Akebono 


Natural Resources/Agricultural Products 




Dd;<^ct;0 




food 






corn 


□ □7^ 




cocoa 


6<cD5tf:lli>/i/ 


mmms^ 


dairy products 


D<^;<C< 




meat 


■^l^$^/SO 




products from the sea 


ToCotf:S 


iXlA6 


miners! resources 






uranium 






diamond 


tiSKD 


5)ffi 


oil 


t^S/c^ 


5^ 


coal 


Verbs 




IMS 


to rely on 




fiM-rs 


to develop 


(_X§ 


JSxS 


to surpass 




ji© 


to make progress 


Mltf/u'rS 




to improve 


(DUS 


i$0'S 


to grow 
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Leisure ! Free Time 



Beginning Level 



Outcomes 


Suggested Assessment Activities 


1. Student expresses his or her 
preferences of leisure activities. 


A. Given pictures of different leisure activities, 
student selects one and expresses whether he or she 
likes it or not. 

B. Student summarizes class survey, making 
comparisons about its results (for example, A likes 
skiing, but B does not, and C likes tennis the best). 


2. Student describes personal use 
of leisure time. 


A. Given information on a Japanese young person’s 
leisure activities, student describes similarities and 
differences, including where, how often, and with 
whom the student performs the same activities. 


3. Student demonstrates an 
activity, using phrases and 
gestures to bypass complicated 
vocabulary and structures. 


A. Student explains an action (such as swimming or 
painting), using strategies and key descriptive words 
including “about this big,” “lightly,” “this way,” “more 
or less,” “quickly,” “like this,” or “not like that.” 


4. Student makes arrangements 
with a friend to engage in a leisure 
activity, refusing or accepting 
appropriately. 


A. Student calls a friend on the phone and invites 
him or her to participate in an activity. The invitee 
either accepts or refuses. 

B. Student compares his or her schedule to a friend’s 
s'ihedule and negotiates when to meet for a given 
at^tivity. 


5. Student orders a meal from a 
menu. 


A . Student role-plays either the wait staff or a 
customer, asking and answering questions with 
expressions commonly used in restaurants. 


6. Student participates in a simple 
Japanese game. 


A. Student plays a simple game using Japanese 
conventions for choosing teams, assigning team 
names, keeping score, cheering on team members, 
and so forth. 


7. Student deduces key 
information from authentic 
documents. 


A. Student fc:kims and scans a poster advertising an 
event (such as a sports festival, movie, or club 
meeting) to determine the date, time, location, cost, 
and so forth. 





■im 



Leisure/Free Time 





Beginning Level 


Language Components 




Context 




fob atf ppte cul|«ra% 

fortieipaMng in ^^bns foisure a^ 

fo in lefowr© acttiatfo^^^ bow d^s one respond 


• i^st«bee.4oeg ,«»& teye on bow one's abilities are ^scnssed? 




Sample Expressions 


Structure 


a!S5^~:xz]WST:-ro 










-ti\ 






hT:5^“:xgU^-5'„ 


N® N 
place"^ 


2icz0Sjit5^z;^su^-g-„ 


period of time !C#Z]'l/'i 


h!SC5ff5^'9'o 


Co 


Co^oT/K-ibSire^-g-o 


Co^oT 




Adj (i) stem < 




~TIS7cSD/~5\!)7cSD 






hT!Sl/'i^Ud;5o 


time 1C placeT: 












~c~ 






m-Dtco m-^Jco 


Vic. 


tfMtni 

a*i]gS(S3^3 B (DEBBt ¥Z]'6Tr<, 
^^tlSSOOraT-To 


time Z]'6 
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Leisure/Free Time 



Transitional Level 



Outcomes 


Suggested Assessment Activities 


1. Student describes steps in a 
simple sequence. 


A. Student explains in Japanese how to play a simple 
children’s game from his or her own culture. 

B. Student puts together a recipe. 


2. Student skims and scans 
written script or text to find out 
specific information. 


A. Student skims and scans the sports page of a 
newspaper to find scores or results of recent games. 

B. Student skims and scans a newspaper or 
entertainment guide to determine the details of leisure 
activities. 

C. Student reads a chart or survey on how people 
spend their leisure time and summarizes the results 
in spoken or written form. 


3. Student expresses preferences 
to various activities, describes the 
degree to which he or she can or 
cannot participate in various 
activities, and gives a reason for or 
against participation. 


A. After student creates a list of excuses, he or she 
takes a card illustrating an activity and explains why 
he or she can or cannot participate in that activity by 
selecting an appropriate excuse. 

B. Student decides on a leisure activity and gives 
reasons for the choice, 

C. Student writes a short composition on how he or 
she spends his or her leisure time and why. 


4. Student politely gives, accepts, 
and refuses invitations. 


A. After picking a card describing a person, student 
writes a short note of invitation based on the person’s 
status and age. 

B. After picking a card describing a person’s status 
and age, student indicates acceptance or refusal of an 
invitation from that person. 



Leisure/Free Time 

Transitional Level 



Language Components 

Context 



'^'-y -'y ■:: ■''[/■' ■-'. 

cultures? ■ 



Sample Expressions 


Structure 


BD^s:)CD^!)^l:f^'C. aSICSi^to^'To 


I3;D)SDIC 


'.!RIZ. 33ICI3:g:0'<UgUT f +j 


og^c 


•?-(D[aiC. ^:i•^SI!in^■r<. 


^©©tlTcIC 


33ICS !+j ^ximx. a^^®g}Su^■ro 




wgAnsiuic. MfgAnT<,^s(/^„ 




0@gAnr^'6^ d;<)itf^’r<. 


-T/J'6 


a?gic. 


si-\iric 


HjgzT- yv< yyytimio^yit. 


#/cl-^# 


•?-(DKil® 6±B1B o T 


-0:6 


rifillCcfeSt. JifflCB*^1075AroAZ}^iS9S^tb^' 


-ICd;§d:--?67c 


U/c<©^0^ 

ti/vo 


■■■ITB 


xZ:AKU^t^^o 


•••06 


^BSAa?D''l/UW6s xHACL/^UciiOo 


-IC-5'5 


a^eo/c6. 


•••06 




—06 


tioZ3'<'CW 


-0 



o 
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H Leisure/Free Time 

Intermediate Level 



Outcomes 


Suggested Assessment Activities 


1. Student explains a leisure 
activity. 


A. Student gives an in-class demonstration of a 
personal hobby or activity. 

B. Student selects an object used for a leisure 
activity (such as a kendo stick or baseball bat) and 
spontaneously gives an oral explanation and 
demonstration. 


2. Student interprets for an 
English speaker. 


A. After listening to a live presentation about a 
favorite pastime, student asks questions for 
clarification and summarizes presentation for an 
English-speaking audience. 


3. Student demonstrates 
awareness of popular personal and 
professional leisure activities in 
Japan. 


A. After writing a survey to find out how students 
spend their free time, student conducts the survey 
with U.S. students and Japanese sister school 
students via letter, fax, or video, and then analyzes 
the similarities and differences. 



Leisure/Free Time 

Intermediate Level 



Language Components 



Context 

. i .j . i' !_ i ii i .ijij i j l uii i i i n. i n i i -i , Ji 

^ ^ 4Wet accor^ng to status, age, o¥ geuder? 

L«gura\^C’^yitieS;. 

|fist^: acti^Maa a;re people of various ages? 

• iiow have papuiav le&ui^ autiri^ over time? 

• How 4cr leisure activiries ohange when adopted by another culture? 



Sample Expressions 


structure 


C(D<7'-A®^‘975ICOUTBiS5U^'g'„ 


~COl/\X 




#v-y 




~X (by means of) 


ni\,p(DO^y\t. z.(D^o\znf5^-^o 


yCDcfiOiZ 


aDgi$isu7c^^. 


^icmm 










^ <0 ^^T:■r rjo 


nts'^icost) 




•••IS 


=6o-)S33^^z)'^^u^•ro 




»S5:ct/}SSSc:(:ii3;f5iT:-r7:3'o 


Adj (na) +Xt 


fi®B§raz)'®o;c6. 

ti\ 


•••7c6 


mts'j’ib/u t'guTl/^^•rz)^ 


wzn 


JllCfoIBSra <• 6 0 M« S Z3'o 


period of time IC#D:0’'A 



ERIC 
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H Leisure/Free Time 

Advanced Level 



Outcomes 


Suggested Assessment Activities 


1. Student describes a leisure 
activity in detail to a Japanese 
person who may not be familiar 
with it. 


A. Student selects a picture of one of various kinds of 
leisure activities and describes in detail what is 
involved, including any cultural connotations. 

B. Using a chart, visual, or manipulative (such as a 
school yearbook) related to leisure activities, student 
explains the activity (such as school clubs) in a 
presentation or lecture format to communicate 
information. 


2. Student writes a multi- 
paragraph composition on leisure 
activities. 


A. Student writes a composition describing an ideal 
family vacation in the past or the future. 



Leisure/Free Time 

Advanced Level 



Language Components 



Context 


Vs 7^; 

■:^r|ra»f-iic0 


md different? ' , • ;:r ‘ 'l' 



Sample Expressions 


Structure 


C(D</-iil3;B:$:Ala3;i:T=B^tU0^(DT:K5^^T: 

U<fc-5Z)'„ 


• • • X la® (/ ^X U j; 3 Z) V ;c 5 3 »„ 


B:$:T:H^6n5l-^d:S^^^•g■o 


^•S/5;^6tT.S (potential) Stl 


cnttCcDitt75ICS<»'6gft§lEilffl®)Sy'T: 

•To 


Relative clause + N 


B (D'f-h(DMUr3^m U < t ^ACD A '3 (C 


~(Dd:3(C®§ 


c:nlcHAg^s^$sll^§d:(/^3^^?^Z)^®‘0S•g■o 


-tl\oN 




••■i:33=B3 


B:$:T:-SAm^D®§L/3>^p-H^ ;SSICtj<Cli:;?c 




o X=6^5S51!^3Z)^-S/ci:S(/^^■§■o 


N Z)^U513‘A 






gBSX^e5i^^3^Sct3IC:g§»=63n^t^^ 

t3o 


•■•<l:3IC®SZ)'=6Un5U 






O 

ERIC 
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B Leisure/Free Time 

Vocabulary 



Games 


aic 




it (when playing a game) 


sb'/y'< u 


u 


blindfold 






jan-ken (paper, stone, scissors) 


70'<n^l3 




hide and seek 






tag 


TOISO 


^1$ 


ironbar 


~yz?yz} 




swing 


Ut^izU 




jump rope 






video game 






deck of cards 


X]Ji^ 




karuta (Japanese card 
game) 


t)~^ 




card 


Hobbies 


L/KD^ 




hobbies 


Reading 


df<Ud; 




reading 


Ud;Ot^O 




novel 




mmim 


detective stories 




siS 


fairy tale 


=6CO*''yc‘0 


m% 


story 


V/v& 


fas3 


biography 




ii® 


comic book 




ilii 


magazine 


UA</S\A( 




newspaper 


Music 


33A(i)''< ii'Ai U cfc o 




music appreciation 


□ '>C' 




rock music 


zKlfa^- (Tttyy) 




popular songs 






jazz 


0~yX"j0 




classical music 


Movie 




0$® 


movie 


X'J^- 




thriller 






documentary 






nonfiction 


x::^x7 




science fiction 






romance 


$a— 




music video 


Sports 






sports 


7.^-HXn-K 




skateboard 






roller-blade 






skiing 


xx-\~ 




skating 






scuba diving 



o 
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basketball 






tennis 


ZP'y h-7t\— jl/ 




football 






volleyball 


■^=Bo 




sumo wrestling 




mm. 


kendo 


DKDo<!i-3 


wm 


judo 


tS'E>X 




karate 


::^Db:x 




pro wrestling 


'^^KDO 


i?is 


baseball 






hunting 


7>>^'Jtiyy'y h7tt-;i/ 




American football 


9— lx 




team 


gipij_5r_ 




cheerleader 






snowmobile 






motorboat 


Leisure Activities 






traveling 


a/uti/u 


/jm3K 


hot spring 




LUgto (^UJ) 


mountain climbing 


Sa— 




musical 






concert 


to c^; C-5 




traveling with family 


7r-h'=r1’>3*’ 




auto camping 






eating out 


;0^7f0r 




karaoke 


Places 


C5:^^ 




park 






movie theater 


ilfSDd;^ 


iijii 


theater 


~tK-;u 




hall 


L/;:^ 




restaurant 


Eating Out 


y^~zL — 




menu 






sushi restaurant 






soha restaurant 


tOUc);< 




Japanese food 


\bgd:tQ 




yakitori (chicken kabob) 






coffee shop 


/\y.''^-tJ-y3'yy 




hamburger shop 


y^yx>o<i;io>o 


y=yyzmm 


French food 


^KDo;0't0 j;otO 


^mnm 


Chinese food 


X7.Z'yO^<l;iOlO 


xy^xyonm 


ethnic food 


tomato 




Thai food 


Cooking 


/c^C 


m 


egg 






sugar 


U33 


JM 


salt 


C-UctO 


mm 


pepper 


L/cfcoKJ) 


mm 


shoyu (soy sauce) 


-^=t 


mm 


miso (soybean paste) 




o 
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vinegar 


c_€j^c_ 




flour 






baking powder 


ns- 




butter 






vanilla 


:^-yy 




oven 


Lessons 






class 


y'uyy 




lesson 


ny- 




ballet 


yyy 




dancing 


\f.yy 




piano 






guitar 


^5S■^ 




abacus 


t%\ZL<C 




foreign language 


to5< 


mm 


registration 




mm 


cost 


lfoUV5 


mm 


monthly fee 


m\iy 


rsM 


meeting fee 


t''\j\[j\hjiyyi\- 


zsM 


member 






member’s identification 


cfcOl^ 




preparation 


6\<^0 


gsis 


clothing/attire 






schedule/plan 


H/u 


§ 


turn 


Holidays 


^wdoDC) 




holiday 


^i0-5;O' 


Wii 


vacation 






long weekend 


(!i(c6 


±B 


Saturday and Sunday 






weekend 


Descriptors 


33=6 U5^^ 




interesting 






boring 


33*'Ul^ 




funny 


/cCDUl^ 




enjoyable 


(S) 




pretty 


GS) 


03:-) 


fun 


(;S) 


03) 


danger 


Verbs 






to go out 


-^O 


»-5 


to meet 




G^ O 


to ask/invite 




ii30§ 


to refuse 






to accept 




jic-g- 


to spend time 






to mix 






to count 






to search/look for 


ims 


Ans 


to put in 


<«’S 

62 


iSS 


to distribute 
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to throw 


oo 




to hit 


i:rs 


iSt§ 


to kick 






to cost 






to enjoy 


Miscellaneous 






questionnaire 


l>^ 


m 


free time 




mmm 


ideal 



t' ' V 
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Means of Communication 



Beginning Level 



Outcomes 


Suggested Assessment Activities 


1. Student inquires about 
availability and location of various 
means of communication. 


A. Student reacts to a memo requesting a response 
by phone, fax, or letter by asking where to find the 
service and indicating where it exists. Teacher plays 
the role of information desk manager or concierge. 


2. Student demonstrates 
understanding of the role of 
business cards in communication 
when interacting with Japanese 
persons. 


A. Student performs self introduction with teacher 
and fellow students, applying appropriate stance, 
bows, card exchange etiquette, and expressions. 

B. Given a business card, student identifies key 
information. 


3. Student demonstrates 
culturally appropriate active 
listening techniques using verbal 
and nonverbal feedback, showing 
awareness of the potential for 
cross-cultural misunderstanding 
that may evolve from 
misinterpreted nonverbal cues. 


A. Student respoi*ds to a video or audio cassette with 
feedback such as head nodding, aizuchi, and so forth. 

B. Student records observations of such feedback 
while viewing an interaction. 

C. Student displays active listening techniques in 
response to a teacher-presented monologue. 


4. Student leaves information for a 
return call on an answering 
machine. 


A. Student hears answering machine message and 
leaves basic information needed in order to receive a 
return call. 


5. Student writes brief functional 
notes in kana and kanji. 


A. Student writes an invitation for a party he or she 
is giving. 

B. Student writes a thank-you note to a friend for a 
gift received. 

C. Student completes simple (simulated-authentic) 
personal data form (such as for a host family) 
describing personal interests, leisure activities, and 
so forth. 

D. Student writes a short note inviting a friend to 
participate together in some activity in the near 
future. 




T 



Means of Communication 



Beginning Level 



Language Components 






• toiMt; ^l»© wor^ (suefe m , . ; . . 




c«»)ru^ ^ -1 \ ^ v'v ^ •' 

♦ to who% how ar© me^sg^es or memos virifant : 



> . *. 






Sample Expressions 


Structure 




place (C®S 


c:®)sic:7 V':j07.n'S>'0 ^-T/D'o 


place 




ilC 


^igs^)'l:r?cO^^'C•§■Z]'o 


~;c^^^TrTZ]' 


cni3;i3<(DSf'JT:'ro 


N(75N 




~Z]' 










^hj^ o^^ (5^0^o 








\^hjW 




-toTr'^'taxo 




AXo 




o5®5eiSS§«623-2753T: r„ 


#0# 


®tT:33^iST30^„ 


StT: 


-< -ICJKT < /cSUo 


~T<;c301 
Adj (na) + N 


•rr V h o c/co 




JKil. M5iilCi5S^tt/uZ]\ 





O 
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H Means of Communication 

Transitional Level 



Outcomes 


Suggested Assessment Activities 


1. Student uses the phone to make 
arrangements or exchange 
information. 


A. Student receives permission to not complete a 
homework assignment by calling the instructor and 
explaining why he or she cannot finish the 
assignment. 

B. With a partner, student writes and performs 
telephone conversations between two friends making 
arrangements to meet for a chosen activity. 


2. Student exchanges information 
or ideas with others through a note 
or letter. 


A. Student writes and exchanges letters with the 
instructor or fellow students on a given topic. 

B. Student writes and exchanges letters with 
members of another Japanese language class or with 
a sister-school class in Japan. Information learned 
through such letters can then be reported to others in 
class. 


3. Student demonstrates 
understanding of messages left on 
an answering machine. 


A. Student leaves a message asking questions or 
requesting specific information. Another student 
“calls back” and leaves a message with the 
information requested. 


4. Student knows the meaning of 
visual signs and symbols in Japan. 


A. Student directs others to a phone, subway, or post 
office by recognizing the symbol or sign used to depict 
such a location. 

B. Given a sign, student tells in Japanese what he or 
she may or may not do. 



Means of Communication 



Transitional Level 



Language Components 



Context 

Hieteiephoop 

• Dtws the process for jpaMng a phone call differ aroimd the world? 

• V^atholtecai knowledge or^e 

letter writfhg^ ''''' 

• Whet is the appropriate letter-wirting format in a given culture? 

• What elerhents are customary to include when writing letters? 

• What oultmral ejspectatiom exist regarding the content of a letter? 

Signs"- ’ C- 

• What messages are important to understand from signs? 

• What can one understand about cultui’e through interpreting public signs? 



Sample Expressions 


Structure 


lilE$*5^CD33^T:^7D\ 




LlJE?5EBl/^5^LyV>l/^^ 


l/^-S/l/^6 O Ly \b§ 


Ly/co 


~CD/cSt) 


L/7tx- hse^^§BEur^l/M/^‘e•r^)\ 








A :MBf Cly ^ ly ct O ZD'o 


~ic-r§ 


sBai/\r-r7]\ 33j^aT:-r7D\ 


■■■n 


■C13^ SSTtSTo ScicoSBo 








L/< Tcs 


-costr 

33 V <7c:Sl/^ 


eiy^U B^BCO/N-X'I'-MBSZD' 

Briy/c^o 


~rLy/cZD' 


eiy^iys B7B'56ic:st)»ag^,n^ 


~^t^^■CLy/c^l' 


^tr^/Cs C557D'633aigLyS;-^„ 








25.Jc:X5^0^T:</cSl/^, 






i 
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H Means of Communication 

Intermediate Level 



Outcomes 


Suggested Assessment Activities 


1. Student enters and edits 
documents in Japanese on a 
computer. 


A. Student enters an essay or paragraph from his or 
her textbook on the computer, edits it, and submits it 
to the instructor. 

B. Student sends and responds to e-mail messages 
from teachers or classmates. 

C. Student writes an article in Japanese for 
publication in a newsletter or newspaper. 


2. Student receives and transmits 
information using computer or fax 
technology. 


A. Students conduct surveys by fax or computer 
networking with students in another Japanese 
language class or a class in Japan. 


3. Student interprets content of 
authentic handwritten text. 


A. Student answers questions about the content of a 
letter handwritten by a native speaker of Japanese. 

B. Student reads a handwritten letter and, through 
context, attempts to define the meaning of unknown 
words. Finally, student checks hypotheses by using 
Japanese dictionaries. 


4. Student communicates in a 
formal written style. 


A. Student writes a formal letter. 



Means of Communication 

Intermediate Level 



Language Components 



Context 

, 1 .. M l I I I.., mi mil. i ^ 

• ^at ct»ng6s ick commi 3 M,C{^^ customs have occurred due to development and ‘ 
How lias' ieehiadlo^ iijSiietiSce^ |2i6 eti^ae^ 

^ sj^en IS ^ commdnicate in hattdw form rather than typed print? 

• id^^lpendjai^li^-hnd. caih^^ a veiy important skid? ^ 

Formal iet^ir'ferroat'7'^^ ■ ,v , \\v': V ' ' v 

• W^t changes are occurring in style and form? ' , ■ . 



Sample Expressions Structure 



No sample expressions and structures are given for this theme’s intermediate level outcomes. 

In order to achieve the outcomes, the teacher will integrate the language components from other 
themes. Means of Communication is a theme to be taught over the course of an entire year. 




( 
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Means of Communication 



Vocabulary 

Comimmication Method 

nvuy 

/ 5 \^Oo 
XM _ 
iS\otL'D 

^<JfD 

CtCJC? 

Q- 3 ^D 

33 t 

|■^(/U>( 3 ■^ 

flA/ 6 < 

Za~;^U 5 '- 

i^hjiSshj 

Socialization 

tc-hj\!j — H" 

fU/U^cfcO 

iSt) 0 U^ 



33 D^ 



Places/Signs 

XiUX-D 

0 |-? 0 W 

yL>ci;o<-5 

i_50oU'cfcoU8 

;c5o^^os^u 



s 









51 ji 

mm 

mm 



mm 



mms. 

mm 




mmx- 

^i'\t 

mi 



liP/T 

mxm 




o 

ERIC 



O 

^ 0 



telephone 

pager 

answering machine 
fax (facsimile) 
personal computer 
e-mail 

correspondence 

letter 

envelope 

stamps 

special delivery 

registered mail 

postcard 

picture postcard 

memo 

message 

message 

word processor 

handwritten 

printed 

sound 

announcement 

bulletin board 

contact 

newsletter 

newspaper 

article 

New Year's card 
summer greeting card 
birthday card 
letter of greeting 
thank you card 
calling/business card 
exchange of greeting card 
aizuchi (display of 
active listening) 
bowing 

place 
subway 
post ofRce 
company 
reception desk 
information desk 
emergency 
traffic sign 
off-limits 
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^hj'A.hj 




no smoking 




— Tijltr 


one way 




it^n 


stop 


Expressions for Letter 




j 


well/healthy 


lalM:ro^ 




Dear Sirs: 




ISM 


Sincerely yours, 




lijiS 


zenryaku (indicates that 
greetings are abbreviated) 




B^ij 


date 




5^?d 


address 


$L'/£L'I<_A( 




sender 


~«Dg 




to- 






Mr. /Mrs. /Ms » 






to (someone) 


~ci;io 




from (someone)Zsender 


Verbs 


ayz.-^ 


^■r 


to leave something 






to inform 


33<S 


^-§1 


to send 


/c-r 


tti-r 


to send out 


(T^t)) 




to telephone 


oo (T:^l^5) 


no 


to send a telegram 


■D'^K 


iK 


to be continued 




My Body I My Health 



Beginning Level 



Outcomes 


Suggested Assessment Activities 


1. Student expresses basic health 
conditions, relating them to parts 
of the body. 


A. After listening to a tape of a dialogue between a 
patient and doctor, or between friends, student 
expresses where the pain or problem is. 

B. After selecting a card illustrating a part of the 
body (for example, mouth), student responds by 
expressing what activities he or she does using that 
body part (I sing; I eat). 


2. Student comments on what he 
or she is feeling or experiencing 
through the five senses. 


A. Given visual cues of facial expressions, student 
describes the emotion shown. 

B. After surveying and discussing food likes or 
dislikes with other students, student describes the 
flavor and his or her reaction to food made by 
students. 


3. Student uses and understands 
safety-related terms in emergency 
situations. 


A. Given visual cues (such as a child running after a 
ball in a street), student responds with an 
appropriate warning or advice. 

B. Student listens to directions in Japanese and 
explains his or her resulting behavior in English (such 
as not to take the elevator, to turn off the gas, and so 
on). 




My Body/My Health 

Beginning Level 



Language Components 



Context 



fer' general Qon<tttion of ^8lt!l? ' . 

♦ HbW4o^8%{jgive£0uli^ partii of the body to express 

' health , ' , ' ' ' _ 

Feelings: /':'' ' 

• What are opptopriato ways to 03g>toS8 what one is seeing, tasting, hearing, smeliing, and 

;■ tonchihg?.. '/v-'V / ' '■ 

I • pow are etooMom totoroi^bd to a given 
^ What sighto, smells. Or t^tos evoke images of a place or of a culture? 

HealthsT-livihg 

♦ What are some routine personal health habits? 

• What practices promote health and safety in a given culture? 



Sample Expressions 


Structure 


A:dfc)ly^ly;c»o 












mn^uTco /sn/c„ 








gwa5i\T-r» 




Hiss'd; 




C(Dtt> F-? ':;5^!333l/^Ul/M:'5'«Xo 




Ki3;'roi3:i/M:-g‘cro 


•■•cr 


t ® IQ (D:Xx b §$ 1 ^Tf-^-o 


N® N 


S/S\SUM 

mg«i-7T! 

#gSnblC;3tto^bcro= 


Adj (na) IZ 




-risi/’ii'?®® 


■^<:7.\ — 7g;iU^bJ;o= 


~^L>cfc 
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Bi My Body/My Health 

Transitional Level 



Outcomes 


Suggested Assessment Activities 


1. Student describes and gives an 
explanation for pain, disease, or 
injury. 


A. Given visual cues or gestures depicting various 
symptoms, student describes the problem. 

B. Role-playing a visit to the doctor’s office, the 
student responds to the doctor’s questions by 
describing his or her problem and offering possible 
reasons. 


2. Student expresses concern or 
sympathy. 


A. After picking a card depicting a situation of 
concern, student responds with an appropriate 
expression. 


3. Student identifies healthy and 
unhealthy lifestyles. 


A. After conducting a survey of health-related 
habits, student writes a summary, categorizing the 
results as being healthy or unhealthy. 

B. Given pictures of food, student states the amount 
and frequency of consumption that is good for health. 


4. Student expresses qualities 
experienced through the senses. 


A. Provided with a sensory stimulus (such as a 
feather, an ice cube, or tofu), student expresses how it 
feels, tastes, smells, looks, or sounds (such as it smells 
good, or it feels soft). 



My Body/My Health 

Transitional Level 



Language Components 



Context 








iadividtsaibi regidtt?;,^^ -■' 




|ion of concern or syinpathy in health-related situations? 


' ' • Wbat (^h^6o-tiS ;One's attitude about 


; what constitutes a healthy or unhealthy lifestyle? 


•' healt 


^ in a cailture and why? 


' ' . ■ ' .- A ;T. ^ ■• ' :.v ^ 


(o| opinion on wellness; age, socioeconomic ftictors, or , 







Sample Expressions 


Structure 


k\HolytthjX^ti\ 




S(Do P-f u -ZiSSAIf L//c„ 


-■r^s 


P-7- hgU-a^Tlsa'^U/c. 


•r 


lsffiL/;c6L/0^T:'g'„ 


• • • *D L/t ^ 


miz^nic(m:. Z3'e'gas^u7c„ 


•■•CDT:-- 






mg«irc</c;S(/^«„ 


~T</c;SP. 


33:*^pic„ 




A: 


SlOO' 


B: lilCHgjP-A/Trat^TrO^^fo 


period of time IC#;0'l/^ 






/\j 0 


Adj (na)T! 


m ^-6cDi^® 0 ^0 ^"c-ro 




a'^'rgi3a)gCci:< stup'd . 




m^7cl3oZ3'0\l-rc-^„ 


~/clgaZ3''tU/\ 


P-^7.CP'J-hl^^g:<Xmi\Ub\ir§\ 


Adj (i) stem <T 


PCJP9L/Tll6»t^T:-r„ 




t/^t^®0\T:fiaXo 


Adj (i) + N 



O 

ERIC 



' 'V 




H My Body/My Health 

Intermediate Level 



Outcomes 


Suggested Assessment Activities 


1. Student identifies purpose and 
dosage of medicine. 


A. After examining a Japanese prescription bag or 
back of a medicine package, student tells what the 
medicine is for, the dosage, and frequency" to be taken. 


2. Student obtains necessary help 
in an emergency. 


A. Shown a picture or role-playing a situation in 
which an emergency is depicted, student rejquests 
assistance from an appropriate person by explaining 
the emergency, 

B. Student calls emergency numbers (police, fire 
department, and ambulance) and asks for help, 
describing the problem or emergency. 


3. Student evaluates 
environments and individual 
habits as healthy or unhealthy. 


A. In discussion about a solution to a given 
environmental threat to health, student adds to the 
description of the problem and suggests a solution. 

B. Student describes when he or she feels stress and 
explains how he or she relieves that stress. 


4. Student incorporates body- 
related idioms in daily 
communication. 


A. Students create dialogues in which the last line is 
an appropriate body-related idiom (for example, the 
expression “I am pulling your leg,” which has totally 
different meanings in English and Japanese). After 
each dialogue is presented without the last line, 
student completes each dialogue by writing down the 
appropriate body-related idiom. 


5. Student identifies health 
practices similar or different to his 
or her own. 


A. After interviewing a Japanese visitor about health 
practices in Japan, student writes a brief article on 
similarities and differences with U.S. health 
practices. 



My Body/My Health 

Intermediate Level 



Language Components 



Context 

scxaety? ^ ^ ' ' -- ■■ ''': 

‘ , :/-y ■ :f " 

’ '‘ ■ Vl:J: 

me«tat/©r ^ 

♦ l)^ai godelal cboi<» of leiawte activities or 

spoft«?v?-r"'' • '"' ' ■;■■-.■,•■ ' ; ■ , 



Sample Expressions 


Structure 


iZ(D^i3;sS«cj;< 


Adj (i) stem < 


- B HumscDfgr < /c$ u» 


#-d-o 






to 19 me H IZ 0^S 3 (t 5 1 0 M/ \T-9-o 






iZZ 




~T</ccEl/\ 


nQS-rTc 


■'■tU'o "tS'o 




■AS 


fai^xSMB-r/cisDIC. ®5A<^ieg6S:l/\ci;a 


■■■Ttmz 


(t_ Ly ^ Ly o 


~Si/\cJ;aie'3'S 


?SIIZ)'g<Tiilg^S'C-g'o 


Adj (i) stem <T 


5"LytZ^-AS^iSt)r. 

Ly^UefcOo 


=6ot~d;alC'5'§ 


'J3^yc>\t7,b[y7,wmiz7sv)m^. 


~IC®§ 


s^^<umyico 


Adj (i) stem < ■§■§ 


l36»fl5^Ly;£o 






••■A/Trf 




•■■t 

- - 
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H My Body/My Health 



Advanced Level 



Outcomes 


Suggested Assessment Activities 


1. Student articulates and 
supports personal opinions on a 
healthy lifestyle. 


A. After reading an article about health-related 
issues, student supports or opposes the main ideas 
and explains his or her reasons. 

B. As student groups present two contrasting 
opinions on a contemporary topic related to health, 
each student presents his or her opinion. 


2. Student comprehends 
emergency announcements. 


A. Student listens to or watches broadcasts of 
emergency information and summarizes the events 
and consequences. 


3. Student comprehends 
prohibitions or warnings. 


A. Student matches Japanese signs to their English 
equivalents. 

B. Student comprehends signs and follows their 
directions in order to walk through a maze or 
complete a flow chart. 


4. Student expresses sympathy. 


A. Student writes a letter to comfort a sick or injured 
friend. 


5. Student provides personal 
health history. 


A. Given a fictitious medical history, student 
completes health survey and/or a medical history 
form. 


6. Student describes symptoms 
and asks for assistance in a 
pharmacy. 


A. Student inquires about appropriate treatment for 
a given condition or symptom. 



My Body/T/ly Health 

Advanced Level 



Language Components 



Context 


f pei»otial-habite aSect health? , 


1 emergencies?'-' ” ;.! _ 


: ♦ and gnWrnmeat poMes affect and support people^s health? 

• Whathe^lhinshrance orhe^tK servic^^^ ; ^ ' ■ ■ . • r' 

• l^h^ soaal orgaju^aiipna work to encouMge a healthy 

• What culturad customs influence selection of cards or gifts for hospital patients? 




Sample Expressions 


structure 


rac^:^i?SgS^S(55Z)'■®®0i)/c(::S^/^^^o 












iip gf 5 1 5 "c -r o 






t) (prefix) 


fecfcoTr-^o 


Relative clause + N 


ffiS(D75l3:H5CJiliiUT< /c$Uo 


~T<7c$tl 






rxssij 




^2g^5^iS:^/^!S^/^?ISCC:■C;SlS5^/^o J 




-B6P<salcsSc^:5lc?ft^T^/^s■ro 


••■cfcoC 


^<7^alC5^T<7cS^^o 


Adj (na) CSS 








name of illness 


If iQ ^■rz)'o 


mz.p' 


dl/vS®lHSCgC A o T 1/ ^^■r Z)\ 


tl/vTSi 


^;0'o 

B:Cn56a%L'Tfe-A3t;^Tirci:« 


■■■ h-(:-§n 
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H My Body/My Health 

Vocabulary 



Parts of Body 

Head/Face/Neck 





al 


head 




M 


hair 




m 


face 




m 


forehead 




fm 


eyebrow 




g 


eye 


m 


H 


nose 


(5(5 ((5o^/c) 


m 


cheek 


<3 


□ 


mouth 


<3U3 




lips 


(5 




tooth 


Ulc 


s 


tongue 




II 


chin 


(DU 


m 


throat 


<U 




neck 




% 


mind/energy 




ti^S 


personality 






breath 


Arms/Shoulders/Hands 


DcfcO(5^(^^ 




upper part of body 


D'fc 


w 


shoulder 


oH 


M 


arm 


OD 


M 


elbow 


X<U 




wrist 


X 




hand 


KbU 


Ji 


finger 




mm 


thumb 




A$ I^Jb 


index finger 


S;0'KDy* 




middle finger 


<-^{0KDy 


mm 


ring finger 


CKDO* 


im 


little finger 


oisb 


m 


nail 


Trunk 




0i 


chest 






back 


t_(^ 


SI 


waist 






general area of the stomach 


b\ 


ES 


stomach 




iiV'S® 


heart 


Lower Parts of Body 






lower part of body 


U<0 




buttocks 




S 


leg/foot 




8^ 


knee 


^U<U 


aEM 


ankle 



O 

ERIC 



bo 



80 







heel 






toe 


^U(7)KDtJ 


£(DJi 


toes 


Five Senses 




IK 


taste 


t)''hi L/ cJ: < 


!^M 


touch 


(C330\ 




smell 




§^9 


fragrance 


33i: 


acin 

B 


sound 


t^X 




voice 


^^5 


e 


color 






shape 


Illness/Ii\jury/Discomfort 






illness 




1-is 


injury 


A'tf 


®9B 


cold 






piercing pain 






sound of heartbeat 


^jOVO 




the way stomach hurts 


13^1:1 


o±S^ 


nausea 




m 


cough 


< Ly\b^ 




sneeze 






dizziness 


tao 


m 


fever 


Cotio 


mn 


OKen bone 


taAyg? 


mm 


sprained 


"TOO 


MM 


headache 






nervousness 


/S\Oo 


mm 


stomachache 


(3(/^/c 


MM 


toothache 




mm 


cut 






scratch 




ikm 


burn 


T^L/il/^- 




allergy 


;0'/S\^Uc):o 


mmm 


hay fever 


Meals/Food 


Ud:<D 


mm 


meals 


33A^(l:o 


33#^ 


packed lunch 


lQd:C>l9 


nm 


cooking/food 


:^b- 




curry 






ramen noodle 


(^i^/S\^a=BcD 




bowl of rice with toppings 


XnUd:< 




set meal 




cm 


cooked rice/meal 






soft-boiled rice 


oisOlifU 


m^c 


pickled plum 




mm 


vegetable 


<Tc^(D 


mm 


fruit 


(C< 


m 


meat 




m 


fish 




m 


shellfish 




Mm 


noodles 



ERIC 
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ny 

iSi-DtlO 

(c:KD■5■t^o^D‘^ 

^lO)OiCKDo/5-IU^7 

3-^JUh 

0^ 

USo 

L/^<=B0 

L/^<=B^<•^ 

a'^0'0 






?Li^S 




mm 

»si§0 



Nutrition/Healthy Lifestyle 

x0d;o 

I'i^yy. 

$l/Kyc#;<L/ia)^ 

T®60 

B\t3^aiS\t333^ 

otW 

^hjX/v 




^im 

?j^A3E 



Unhealthy Lifestyle/Food/Drinks 

/cISo 

^OX/y 

$i:r/pjUD~>iu 

MA/L/KD 

©o\t)< 

mK-^^oW^o 

::^hi>-::^ 



oig 

mm 



§i§g^S 






buckwheat noodles 
noodles 

Chinese noodles 

spaghetti 

chicken soup 

rice 

wheat 

bread 

beans 

natto (fermented soy beans) 

dairy product 

milk 

cheese 

yogurt 

sea vegetables/plant 

nori (a kind of sea vegetable) 

fat 

dietary fiber 
food 

food group 
drinking water 
bottled (water) 



eating habit 

nutrition 

balance 

vegetarian 

organic cultivation 

washing hands 

brushing teeth 

earl3^ to bed, early to rise 

gargle 

quit smoking 
prevention 



likes and dislikes 

finicky 

cigarette 

smoking 

alcoholic drinks 

drinking 

snack 

agricultural chemical 
additive 

artificial flavoring 
post-harvest 
lack of sleep 
stress 

not enough exercise 
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Diet and Exercise 

h 

:dnu- 

O-pi—^yC^ 

■rpn\::'i>oy 

=yyyiic\j\^o 

yix 

Medicine and Cure 

^fOctolSo 

<^'0 

Ucfc<tf/u 

Ucfc<0 

#IJ>c^;0 

St 

Sl/^Tc 

Safety and Emergencies 

^ K!> O § KD O U “I?) 

119(^^ 

*'D_ 

Skdo^kdo 

^A/SkS)-5I3-5-?--5 

T/vScfclgo 

®/cn 

ytm 

l>U^ 

1c{/\S\0 

S^t^^ 

|•^^5<|■:f/vlS■ 

OiSA/< 

OS/v 

Hospital 

IcW/y 

U^'DiZ/v 

UKDI/KDO 

iC)C^O 

I-JQXS- 



ERIC 



SE;i 



lis 







#(sl 

m 

BU 

fi 




mmm 



tm 

a® 



nix. 



mm 



mmmm 

^5)i^ 



xm 

mm 

!^A 

#fltlJ 

tiS^A 

llulfil 

^iln 

un 



diet 

being overweight 

calories 

too heavy 

too thin 

exercise 

jogging 

walking 

aerobics 

radio exercises 

gy^ 

pharmacy 

drugstore 

cure 

medicine 
before meals 
after meals 

# times 

# pills 
before 
after 
between 

ambulance 

#119 (emergency number) 
fire 

emergency 

emergency announcement 

weather forecast 

avalanche 

tidal waves 

earthquake 

typhoon 

tornado 

safety 

danger 

construction site 
evacuation drill 
ofi-limits 
falling rocks 
evacuate 

being hospitalized 
released from the hospital 
sick person 
operation/surgery 
injured person 
transfusion 
blood donation 
blood 
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ila)®iy 


blood type 


m\&\< 


mu 


recovery 






act/item to comfort the sick or 
injured 


1 S 60 X 


mmx 


potted plant 


U7tt> 




ribbon 


l:r^col^l:r^ 




health insurance 


Descriptors 






sweet 


Tb'BO^ 




spicy 






sour 






bitter 


UBZ)'60^ 




salty 


S50\U(/\ 




tasty/deli cious 






bad tasting 


CO^ 




rich 






thin 




511/^ 


hard 




il 6 Z)'(/^ 


soft 


o§osu;c 




smooth 


^ 6^6 u;c 




rough 






smells bad 






noisy/annoying 


\z^w cw 




lively 




i(*(/^ 


painful 


^'KD 0 \ 




itchy 


<suo^ 




painful 


{■^/vCoX^ CW 


mm^ cw 


healthy 


cw 


(iS) 


well/healthy 






dangerous 


Verbs 






to taste 






to touch 


caa 




to smell 






to see 


^CxS 


mcx^ 


to hear 




IIS 


to depend on 


(_-5/5\ 


Ie/5\ 


to fall 


^‘o?:.'< 


ji< 0 C)'< 


to skin 


/J't)< ((Dif) 


) 1 < 


to get dry (thirsty) 


■r< (33SZ)') 


^<c 


to be empty (hungry) 




ins 


to be tired 


(D^ (<^* 0 ) 




to take (medicine) 


o(-;§ «-r<o) 




to put (medicine) 




5a< 


to be effective 




ii?:)' 


to hurt 


l}< 




to catch (a cold) 


Jc<0^ 


$‘ 0 S 


enough/sufficient 


tS'tcci^^ 


iss 


to lean to 


/SvtS 


;i;S 


to gain weight 




!®tiS 


to lose weight 




Boi-r 


to reconsider 



o 

ERIC 
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i^o 


to accompany 




n.no 


to visit sick people 




j^'T 


to cure 




;BS 


to be cured 




~)i^S 


excess of action 




m<ss 


to get well 




iis^-rs 


to hit/strike 


‘OcKQt^-rs 


!|!4ii-rS 


to cook 


ICS 




to simmer 


^< 




to broil 


K&TS 


$5TrS 


to boil 


0^/ci^)S 


^J>5^S 


to stir-fry 


^(:TS 


mcfs 


to deep-fry 




tas 


to cut 


©< 


IK 


to peel 




^yt)' 


to chop 


^t?s 


rttfs 


to mix 






to bake/roast 


Miscellaneous 

c);$ 


mcE c~CE) 


good point 




i^ii 


influence 


TcIcBlZ 


H5IC 


immediately 
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Rites of Passage 



Beginning Level 




Outcomes 


Suggested Assessment Activities 


1. Student expresses appropriate 
greetings to a friend on special 
occasions. 


A. Student writes a birthday or graduation card to a 
friend. 


2. Student reads and writes short 
notes, such as an invitation to a 
celebration or an announcement, in 
order to gather and give key 
information. 


A. After receiving an invitation written by another 
student, student answers specific questions related to 
the invitation (for example, What time is Sachiko’s 
party?). 


3. Student expresses thanks. 


A. Student writes a thank-you note to a friend for a 
gift received. 




Rites of Passage 

Beginning Level 



Language Components 



Context 

Poiat$ of transition 

• What are related to stages of life? 

• How noted? 

• What ohanges la clothing are rdiated to age? 

• What changes in expected behavior are related to age? 

• How is aging '"iew^d the culture? 



Sample Expressions 


structure 






1 5 C50 ^ ^ -r , 




Y -ictfa^T < /cs 0 ^0 


~T<;csu 




NfflN 




time ti'B 




Adj (na) + N 




OiO 


raBsr)'6T:'rr)\ 


time tl'0> 


;cnfflSi^BT:-g-a\ 


/cncD- 




IK/oO'ti'® 


■gr Sis:7bt?> h s® ^3 r)^i; o u/co 


Adj (na) + N 


/\“-x -T -BilTBSs US' o /cTTo 


Adj (i) stemCi'o/c 



O 

ERIC 
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SI Rites of Passage 

Transitional Level 



Outcomes 


Suggested Assessment Activities 


1. Student lists activities he or she 
is thinking about doing before the 
age of twenty-five. 


A, Given a timeline from now to age twenty-five, 
student interviews his or her partner and then fills in 
the timeline to show what the partner plans to do. 


2. Student writes a short note of 
congratulations for some 
accomplishment or endeavor. 


A. Student writes a note to a friend on the occasion of 
a recital, license in calligraphy or martial arts, 
driver’s license, graduation, passing an e>"am, or 
election to office. 


3. Student expresses wishes or 
hopes. 


A. Student writes an ema (wish to hang at the shrine 
to wish for luck on one’s entrance exam, for health of a 
sick friend, for a boyfriend or girlfriend, and so forth). 


4. Student describes or imagines 
how another person felt when 
various events happened. 


A. Given a simple biography, student creates a 
timeline of that person’s life indicating key events and 
drawing a face to show the emotion that person felt, 
and describes for the teacher the event and emotion of 
one point on the timeline. 



Rites of Passage 

Transitional Level 



Language Components 



Context 




high> ^ppege taarkt 


>d? 




n h given culture? 




-'♦' : ^3qpectatioBsfQr,(Mving i 

• What srfe typical 







Sample Expressions 


Structure 


A:16^lZt^o^e{^St^O^i0r-V&o 


~-3=Bl9 

'^fc^ 


B:16?(CSo;c6illi$Si^StO^-ro 


Trfo 




-^<60^^^Ud;ot33=60\^'g'o 


V oi:33=6o 


253^^T•|C$g5iU/c0^t,©^^^To 
S^S33St)‘^i:5CS0^^'§'o 
J:<> tS^MS.'O^iyltUo 


~/ct'it336o 




■c^:o(C 


6:?(7DK-^^ ICSIQ ^ U/Co 




8?tDB@$E$S€50^^U/Co 


~S^6o 


lO^COB^^U/ \'(DXtfWhj'ZfS.iyl3''0'!tl:'t' o 


~T 



t^ESTCOPYAv/AiLABLH 




ti 
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■I Rites of Passage 

Intermediate Level 



Outcomes 


Suggested Assessment Activities 


1. Student describes in written or 
oral form the effects of a rite of 
passage on his or her life. 


A. Student describes how events such as obtaining a 
driver’s license, getting married, or getting a summer 
job affect or will affect his or her life. 


2. Student discusses in written or 
oral form the topic of employment. 


A. Given an advertisement for a part-time job, 
student scans it to determine conditions of 
employment and then writes a description of this job. 

B. Student makes a list of “Dos” and “Don’ts” for a 
U.S. or Japanese teenager during a job interview, 
such as appropriate and inappropriate dress for a job 
interview. 

C. Student expresses what career he or she wants to 
have and why. 


3. Student presents (orally and in 
writing) his or her qualifications 
for a specific purpose. 


A. Student writes a personal ad looking for a 
language partner, pen pal, girlfriend, boyfriend, and 
so forth. 

B. Student writes or designs a poster or presents a 
speech advertising him or herself for some elected 
office (such as class president or student council). 


4. Student demonstrates 
understanding of key biographical 
and career information. 


A. Student reads a simulated-authentic resume and 
summarizes the important events of that person’s life 
(for example, born in 1950, graduated 1968, married 
in 1972, entered company in 1970, and so forth). 

B. Student interviews a guest speaker and writes a 
simple resume of his or her accomplishments. 

C. Student predicts his or her own future life and 
writes a resume of accomplishments. 



Rites of Passage 

Intermediate Level 



Language Components 



Context 



Emplla^eat, 

are 

choosse a career path? 
* Ho«f^ trfun ejnpipyaes? 

, •; How is t' 



pliaced on ftudeatg rcg%i^ work, such as freqnency, 

jV -«vrv/%<k4 iri.d ' •' '' ' •'/’ ^ 



Acilvitioa ifttoweii 

■ ♦ -and -ek^tiattons ‘for a<?tm0es resttict^ hy age, ■ 

suchhAtiiAii^ttoydngt U'' 

i'~dtittkindhlcohol; ^ .c: ' .• <;■ 



drinking alcohol. 

r driving tcai^, »Qtorcydes, recreational vehicles). 
- seeing movies and playing games. 



Sample Expressions 


Structure 


Scj^olCSiO^UTco 


~TS'B 

-cfcOlCSS 


y^^^lCS-D/cS-ATr^iS^SCiilCSiO^-g'o 


-CdllCSS 


C;cDl±PI3;^l!jSBi»'5^^i-Bf^l!T:'ro 


time ti'S time ^T: 


-Btr^Asra^Bx^^o 


=BB^/^BxS (potential) 


ssscmiss D mtiA^o 


-sdnKSBSt) 


pjuS'i' hcDmsc&. T^v'yLi>-y^z-n-D 
TfeUM/^'rUj;-3Z)'o 




®J§SgS/£lgoZ)%UM: 


~/ci5-5>mU) 


di?iaC'(5\BS< T=6l M/ M!^o 




WMlcmm^^^(DZ'Ly.^-^yiCG:‘OIci\'C-^o 


■■■(DZ 




Relative clause + N 




33UxS/33UxBAS (potential) 


®<»'^ffigSCiMKn/c6»J§SgS< 


xB/5\/xBIS‘tlS (passive) 
•■•/cB 


i98omz^^nmufcc 


time iCo^AS 


1 9^0BS B SIS U/c„ 


~0tS 


25:?^TICIS. ^S^t|g5gL'T^^ST:UctBo 


time ^*CICIS 
^■Dt'-'ZL<i^o/fc^O 




;E?^'^COPYAVAiLABLE 
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HI Rites of Passage 

Advanced Level 



Outcomes 


Suggested Assessment Activities 


1. Student describes earlier times 
and comments on similarities and 
differences to the present. 


A. Student interviews people in the community and 
summarizes in a written report what life used to be 
like. 




B. Student suggests an important milestone in his or 
her life and comments on similarities or differences 
compared to those events in another student’s life 
(such as, I was able to drive when I was 16, which is 
earlier than in Japan. I started to walk when I was 
10 months old). 


2. Student describes different 
forms for similar cultural functions 
in Japan and the U.S. 


A. Students present a written or oral report based on 
research on a cultural function as it is practiced in 
two cultures (such as funerals, weddings, or births). 


3. Student negotiates a difference 
of opinion. 


A. Student role plays a discussion between a parent 
and a child to establish or change a household rule. 


4. Student presents and supports 
opinions in a discussion. 


A. After researching rules or laws affecting 
teenagers in different countries or regions, student 
states where he or she would like to live and why. 




I > 
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Rites of Passage 

Advanced Level 



Language Components 





Sample Expressions 


structure 




•••B5 


ICSOS'S'c 


~J;<0#Adj (i) stem < 


;M?CO®WScfc<iiArSl>' 

^■To 


■■•ts 


33pjS(SAig33^'<:ff^:)n^-§'o 


33C®'5/S3ClSt)n5 (passive) 


Sg5ii!:B?$aTr feiSgT 6^)'^ 1/ ^ Ao 


~"C=6 ~"C=6 


C(DptiMiJIS6 J; o 






Hol^X 






P5CiZ)V\Bf j; o 


Adj (i) stem '5'^S 


^^®V>^T5C0IC. (^oUTa/clti^@iS^T:•9■ 
t)\ 


•••CD(C 


PAU;D®+<-^(7DBo7:)\ 





O 

ERIC 






r. 4 
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HI Rites of Passage 

Vocabulary 

Birth 

UdDSdb) 

Birthday-related Words 

A'-7.x-'7-=^ 

auBti 

H'LyJ; 



gpg 

§JcS 



E'im 



asoeti 




y^y1^yhy33<o=bcD 

3db)tDb\ 

Childhood Events in Japan and Related Words 

Cl\CD(s‘D iicDlSlQ 



mmu\ 

33±M 



L/BC$A» 

Emplo3onent 

y)n\^ h 

laUKtO 
a 0(5 
sti/utio 

lyKDoUj;< 
o A^T A^isti ^ j; Ly J; O 

(CKD O Ly \!) 

1^:0' < 

Feelings 



d;5cy 

Cif< 

People 

33tS/t^^Uy^ 

^tii\taAy 

lyW)0/c^^ 



tEH 



®lg 

jil£$%i^§IE 

m\mb\ 

'Mig 



mu 

mm 



XA/0oA 

+n 





birth 
to name 
growth 



birthday card 

thank-you letter 

letter of invitation 

birthday cake 

announcement 

time 

place 

P'ace where an event takes 

place 

present 

gift taken on a visit 
celebration 



hinarnaturi (Doll Festival) 
dolls for Doll Festival 
kodomonohi (Children's Day) 
koinobori (carp-shaped 
streamer) 
sichi-go-san 



part-time job 

recruitment 

application 

interview 

resume 

gettingjob 

driver’s license 

allowance/spending money 

entering the company 

qualification 

special ability 



hope 

joy 

sadness 

fear 

loneliness 



child 

grown-up/adult 
under age 
teenage 
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IS^IXT 


under 18 


66DA/ 




old people (the elderly) 


Weddings 


CAj^< 


$1^5 


engagement 


m\(Do 




formal engagement 


IXcCA/ 




marriage 


lXoC6US 




wedding 


lX^C^D‘5o6x^ 




wedding reception 






church 


C'/kD'?) 




shrine 


33X6 


33^ 


temple 


15^C^L/gDc»;6 




wedding hall 


UA/C:^^0<^:C5 


l/rSaSi^fj 


honeymoon 


C'X(/^ 




home 


Funerals 


33X>\& 


33®^ 


wake 



33C5T:A- 

33<W 

33(S7b' 

6/S\< 



:<A;oUj 



33§ffl 



331 



m 



iuiicicu ^ci ciJiiuiijr 

money given in sympathy 

condolences 

crematorium 

funeral parlor 

grave 

cemetery 

undertaker/mortician 
mourning clothes 



Descriptors 



otlUO^ 


mub\ 


happy 






sad 


C3O0^ 




scared 




^61/^ 


lonely 


S6/ui:U6 




tidy /decent 


DKD6 (iS) 


(S) 


free 


V^erbs 


•55fl-S 




to be born 


^tc-D 


m-D 


to grow up 




5ES& 


to die 


l/\306 




to celebrate 


l^/c6< 


iK 


to work 






to earn 


5^6(_<5\ 


§/5\ 


to be happy 




1166' 


to be sad 




33?/t^96§ 


to pray 




33®|iA6S 


to wish for/desire 






to change 




X 



tr> 

KJ 



05 



■cc^TCOPV AVAILABLE 



Schools and Education 



Beginning Level 



Outcomes 


Suggested Assessment Activities 


1. Student expresses degrees of 
preference or dislike for school. 


A. Student interviews a classmate about the degree 
to which he or she likes or dislikes various things 
about school (such as subjects or homework). 


2. Student inquires about an 
individuaFs school schedule and 
describes his or her own schedule. 


A. Given a schedule grid to fill in, student interviews 
a person about his or her class schedule (such as 
what day of the week and what time are classes). 


3. Student reads a simple class 
schedule (main subjects) to find out 
key information. 


A. Given a Japanese student's schedule of classes, 
the student responds (orally or in writing) to 
questions based on its contents. 


4. Student gives classroom 
commands and responds 
appropriately to commands given 
by others. 


A. Given a visual representing a classroom situation, 
student says and performs the culturally appropriate 
command and/or gesture, such as the Japanese 
attendance procedure. 

B. Throughout the year, student performs the role of 
a teaching assistant (such as toban). 

C. Student completes an origami project according to 
instructions given by teacher in Japanese. 


5. Student gives basic personal 
identification information. 


A. Student writes own nametag (nafuda) or school 
identification card. 

B. Student creates own business card (meishi). 




Schools and Education 



Beginning Level 



Language Components 



Context 

Edttcati^nal, systems - 

♦ Ho^ sm tba yeaEfS of formal ednoation divided mA groa^ped? 

♦ rqlos or o#octations dfN siiadeat dress and behavior? 

♦ What classea emd sttbjbe^ at different ages? 

♦ How are tibe s^ool day 05^4 o^h*>bhyear organized? 

♦ \Wbat are the res^nsihiUties 9f stndents in and out of school? 

Cl^sarpoja ^ ^ . 

♦ what ke %|^rojpria^ fe** fellow students? 

♦ What is the attendance procedttw^^^^^ 

♦ What classroom instructions are common? 

♦ Are classrooms more teacher* or student-oriented? 



Sample Expressions 


Structure 


m'' >0 






•Z}\ ••• 


<!:! STr-g-ZD'o 








ii?4ttg#'rro 


~IS Adj (na) 


di (D9 ^ 7,7]'-S0ST:-g-Z]\ 


~/yi\6IS/-v Adj 




#DZ]'^^st) 


?c^(DgmiBraT*-rO\ 


NCDN 


I^ScD^^T-g'O'o 


#«^ 


33!3:ct:oC:Sl/\^'r<, 








sn^ ?L s/s 












S5tt5^T§'„ 






~T</c$t^ 


)^:or<est^o 




gx'c</c:suc 




TjO—IS.S o T < TcS t V 





Q A. U 

ERIC 
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Hi Schools and Education 

Transitional Level 



Outcomes 


Suggested Assessment Activities 


1. Student makes simple 
statements describing similarities 
and differences of education in 
/ ipan and the U.S. 


A. Using simple sentences, student compiles a short 
list in Japanese describing what is similar or different 
about U.S. and Japanese schools or educational 
systems. 


2. Student demonstrates 
understanding of the location of 
people or objects. 


A. Given a picture of an empty classroom student 
draws in the location of various classroom objects and 
persons found in the classroom according to directions 
given by teacher or student partner. 


d. Student gives and follows 
verbal and written directions. 


A. Given a map of the school, student follows verbal 
directions and marks on the map the location of the 
classroom to which the directions lead. 

B. Given a map of the school, student describes how to 
get fi'om classroom A to classroom B. 

C. Student reads and follows instructions for a test. 


4. Studt.mt completes a simple 
form or application in Japanese. 


A. Given a simplified version of an identification form 
or book check-out form, student completes the form by 
writing name, grade, nationality, address, phone 
number, age, and so forth. 


5. Student inquires about and 
de‘^enbes materials needed for 
eueh of his or her classes. 


A. Given photos of teachers of various subjects in the 
school, student writes the name of the class and 
describes materials needed. 


(i. Student exprer>ses and 
di-munst rates und(^rstanding of 
goals and rules in the classroom. 


A. Student writes a list of “dos” and “don’ts” for the 
classroom, 

B. Student works with a partner to compile a list of 
group goals for the class or school, 

C. Given written slogans (such as “LetV keep our 
classroom clean” or ‘‘Don’t run in the half’), student 
places them at appropriate locations around the 
classroom or school (such as over a wastebasket or exit 
door). 



Schools and Education 

Transitional Level 



Language Components 



Context 

Schools In Japan anc the U.S. , ^ . o 

• What practices that appear different in their form are similar in their function;' 

• Who is responsible for providing school materials, books, or uniforms? 

• What factors affect homework and studying habits? 

• What role does school serve outside of the classroom? 

Finding one’s way in a school building 

• What different rooms exist in a school, and how does one give directions? 

• What social practices are important to know when visiting a school? 

Influences on behavior , , x. r, 

• What limitations are placed on students by society? by school? by famiiyr 

• What expectation?: affect students’ lives? 



Sample Expressions 


Structure 


C (73 -9 "5 ^ (D @ 1 i B B 1 g O' IS ti S <1: b i C ® S C t 


~ci;oic;g:S 


C (73 9 9 9 g d: S d: X Z 9 O' U d? b 'S'* 1 C S: to ^ '9' 0 


■•■d: 


^12fiP(73cp"C-§5JS0:C:tl3igT-rO'o 


-(O/SO'P 


s;1b^'0( Jl ^ 5 1 ^ 5S 9 9 90'5fl g U 

Tc<0. D^tl-hgUTciOU^^o 




p >OJ 03 (O'^liiTrB/b - ZaO) 5 9 9 O'-S'XS g:'l7 P 


-PS 



7K-Zi/j5;y9(DG#13;3?'i^ 

liaig(7D:$; S® C li S SvflT U ^ 1/ ^ ^ U /c , 

^lgZ)'6v m silica T</cS 1^0 

it)g'9'S(D'C 3 SISS3;'C*T< fcS 

l/^, 

$/v30§^)'‘ol7l Jcbtl/l/o 
'y'yT.'t: i'i J S C d: 1C ^1: -j 'Cl ^ <1,. 



'-IJ 

■ti'tiotj' 

■ (D'C 
/J'b 

■''bd:icr£b 




<)!) 



■I Schools and Education 

Intermediate Level 



Outcomes 


Suggested Assessment Activities 


1. Student expresses and supports 
an opinion. 


A. Imagining that he or she is a teacher, student 
describes the goals and design of a new course being 
proposed and then promotes the course through a 
radio or print ad, or a catalog descri ition. 


2. Student identifies essential 
information, using a dictionary if 
necessary, to grasp key points 
about school and education. 


A. Given a reading, brochure, or course description 
guide, student reads questions in Japanese, skims 
and scans for key information, and writes answers in 
Japanese. 


3. Student describes school culture 
and major school events in written 
and oral form. 


A. Student designs a poster or brochure advertising 
his or her own school’s big event (such as 
homecoming, play, or sporting event). 

B. Student reads a letter from a Japanese pen pal • 

that describes a school event and writes a response to ] 
his or her questions on a major U.S. school event. 


4. Student talks his or her way out 
of a difficulty by explaining the 
problem. 


A. Student explains why a book is overdue, damaged, 
or lost and inquires about the consequences. 


5. Student gets someone else to do 
something. 


A. Student role-plays by calling another student, 
explaining that he or she is ill, and asking the other 
student to collect assignments for the ill student. 

B. Student describes to a pai'tner what assistance he 
or she needs with a school club or event and responds 
to the partner’s objections with reasons why the 
partner should participate. 



Schools and Education 



Intermediate Level 



Language Components 




Sample Expressions 


structure 


C (D 5 ® @ 1 S B i§ ti § cL 5 1C S S C t 

T'-To 




c:cDC75 t o^ic® iQ 


■■■t 


!^^2t5PCDcpT:-S5JgS:c:tBilT:'9';0'o 


~(DS:0'X 


^5l/ U 

ic'o. □>+t-hgu;c‘9Ly^'r, 


~/cio~/c^-r§ 


>’;>< U X)®^1S'CI3:7l\-Z\:D 5 >'7;0'-SXSS^5P 
■Cfo 


~X(3; 


■To 


~®(LS 


ll»ig®:$:g^l|(Dcl3(CSiS?SnX L/^0 U/Co 


~XU^5 


d^o■rnls^/^(/^x■rx)\ 




aSM7X</cSl/^o 

5 ^X ST < 0 ^o 


~X<§ 


:SClb^(Di¥tig^S®X3§l5!^^X*X<7cS 

U, 


■■■CDX 


!SSI?D'';c< S ^35S;0'6^j|■^^t^ A;„ 




75x^s#ao■r§c:t(cs:ox^/^^■fo 


~Xt(C75§ 







BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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■I Schools and Education 

Advanced Level 



Outcomes 


Suggested Assessment Activities 


1. Student gives rationale for a 
decision regarding his or her 
future. 


A, Student conducts research (in English) to prepare 
an in-class oral presentation or written summary in 
Japanese regarding plans after high school 
graduation. 


2. Student expresses and supports 
an opinion. 


A, After preparing written notes in Japanese to 
support a stand taken on an issue, student presents 
his or her opinion and responds with further 
explanations to differing opinions given by other 
students. 



Schools and Education 

Advanced Level 



Language Components 

Context 



• What ittfiaattces oiieV choice of majors, careers, or occupations? 

• Do gendei’, age, or ^ce influence one’s opportunities? 

Discussion processes „ , . , • • ^ 

• What are ctilturally appropriate behaviors and expressions for shanng ones opinion f 

• What practices are employed when making collective decisions? 



Sample Expressions 


Structui’e 






(ifoUT 




hjX^. 


V (stem)s ■■• 






















D 0 \ § C t Id 8 S t? ^o 


•CtCB 

• 




d; ^9 ®/Sli o t (/ M ^ t St ^ ^ ■^'o 


~cl;19H5oZ3't^t^ 




^ T t \ s (DT BS t \i! u <1: o )0'o 


~(Dl:BS:t^T:Uct:o:0' 











BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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Schools and Education 



Vocabulary 




Stages of Education 




mmmn 














(CoCo) 








C7c/v7cb\') 














mi5. 






(DioO 


(M) 














U/xjtf< 




Subjects 




mm 




mmwi 


tS'^< 


mm 








MR 




mm 






/cO^-To 


im 




mn 


10 1!' 


mm 






tS'OK 




iS\O<0 


mm 








n^m 








mm 








Mil 


UAjOOK 






mf 


n 

A 

n 


Son 


t)%\C<C 


^SlUea 




^i§ 




lEI 


Q'DKDO 


Hii 


UkdoD 








ny\^ 


H3 nOa 



compulsory education 
kindergarten 
elementary school 
junior high/middle school 
high school 
# th grade 
junior college 
vocational college 
university 
major in 
graduate school 
cram school 

cram school for entrance exam 
studying abroad 
taking entrance examination 
going to school 



class 

timetable/school schedule 
school subject 
requirement 
elective 

arithmetic (elementary school) 

mathematics 

algebra 

geometiy 

science 

biology 

chemistry 

physics 

geology 

social studies 

politics 

economics 

history 

geography 

psychology 

sociology 

geology 

kokugo (Japanese as studied 

in Japanese schools) 

foreign language 

English language 

arts and crafts 

art (more formal study) 

calligraphy 

music 

chorus 

band 



7cW< 






mmm 




^;5I4 


School-related Activities and Customs 








Wimm 






tk-aji-a 










gUiSK 




~g[i 




US 






SKD'5U<f:< 


iStSm 




!iii 


U^/v 


U%t 




^mum 






U/K— h 








X><U<ao 


sm 


Co%< 


mi 


l/113/u 


mfR 


J’JO/W h 












■DoBU^o 














mn 


mi 








Okd oHS 










}m$ 


AA/C/ 


mm 




mBM 


iicr/u 


MM 






School Events 






^^'~m 




















mmm 








®]i!lo3/53’'S 








physical education 
home economics 
living arts (integrated social 
studies and science) 

lunch recess 

after school 

recess 

homeroom 

club activities 

club activities (junior and 

senior high school) 

-club 

match/game 
clean up 
school lunch 
homework 
test/examination 
midterm examination 
final examination 
paper (assignment) 
student council 
goal 

school rules 
violation 

student employment 
student identification card 
excuses for absence (note from 
parent/guardian) 
report card 
students’ handbook 
parent-teacher association 
rise 
bow 

take seat 
present 
absent 
greetings 
reply 

explanation 
opinion 
attitude 

school events 
entrance examination 
cultural festival 
concert 
brass band 
field trip 
sports day 
foundation day 
entrance ceremony 

ii3 
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yah 

y"j h7lt-;iy 
^ya"j h 


mm^ 


School Emdronment 




mm 




imm 


c_o!S‘0VS\ 


mmm 














a^<\j\hj\y-D 


mmm 


aoiio 


mm 








m5 


y-)i 


mm%/y=3y\^ 


Uj;<(ifo/;D:7ixUP 




W<Uc^;<) 





graduation ceremony 
Auld Lang Syne (graduation 
song) 

drama festival 
homecoming 
junior-senior prom 
football 
mascot 



classroom 
sick room 
school store 
gym 

gym for judo! kendo 
library 

teachers' room 
auditorium/theater 
conference room 
school main gate 
playground 
swimming pool 
cafeteria 
school cafeteria 



The Classroom 



tf? 

Bii+ 






desk 

chair 

clock 

chalkboard 
eraser (for chalk) 





I5!f4g 


textbook 


l5/u 




book 






dictionaiy 


7-h 




notebook 


a-oy^yo 




workbook 


K/vUa> 


IB* 


pencil 


Ky 




pen 






marker 


yysy 




crayon 


ly)^XhU'D 


eiB» 


colored pencil 


xco< 


^n(DM 


paint 


/S\l: 




brush 


yuuh 


muaix 


eraser (for pencil marks) 


izoy-y 




clear tape 


ys-y 




chalk 


ti^ckou 




construction paper 




■Emm 


calculator 


fcb)i,)<y/v'y:i-y 


mii'y:2-y 


gym shoes 




±m^ 


inside shoes 




mm 


map 




m 


window 


K7’ 




door 


U5BC 


y^m 


wastebasket 
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S/5\7c 


S3=L 


name tag 




fi? 


hat/cap 






bag 






backpack used by elementary 
school students 




iaS^^y ^ 


pencil sharpener 


Ti/viio 


®y:l 


lights 


School Personnel 






principal 






teacher 






Mr./Mrs./Miss~ 






student 






elementary school student 






junior high school student 






high school student 


7cb\t)Kti[j\ 




university student 


I5CL/^ 


iSiiS 


guardian 






sempai-senior 


c:oi3o\ 




kohai’-junior 


^ P U - 5^ - / 33 -5 x^/c^ 


liSJiiH 


cheerleader 






coach 






president of student council 


0z>7.rd\j\l}^O 




class representative 


Descriptors 


tctciyb\ 


ELy^^ 


correct/right 




r^jio/c 


wrong 


Verbs 


tS'hjtfX^ 




to think 






to study 


UA-Ukdo'^'S 




to practice 


^S/S\ 




to learn 


U6AS 


HAS 


to do research 


1^^-D 


Mo 


to learn 






to repeat 


oi'ns 


!sns 


to forget 




jgOS 


to borrow 


n%-^ 


)i'^ 


to give back 


is.-m 


il'T 


to fix 


€j'^6\ 


^d6\ 


to connect 


^l:r§ (TA) 


(f^) 


to grade 






to decide 






to cooperate 






to compete 




imMts 


to explain 




fsjixs 


to make an error 



ERIC 



Seasonal Events 



Beginning Level 



Outcomes 


Suggested Assessment Activities 


1. Student describes the weather 
verbally. 


A. Given a picture, student describes the weather in 
the picture. 

B. Looking at a weather map from the newspaper, 
student responds to teacher’s questions on what the 
weather is like in given cities. 


2. Orally and in writing, student 
gives the date and name of 
important seasonal events or 
holidays in Japan and in the U.S. 


A. Given a blank calendar, student responds to a 
picture or an auditory cue by identifying orally or in 
writing the name of the event and its date. 


3. Student expresses desires of 
what he or she wants or wants to 
do. 


A. During the Star Festival (Tanabata), student 
writes what he or she desires on a note and hangs it 
on a bamboo branch. 


4. Student writes a seasonal 
greeting card. 


A. Student designs a card and writes a seasonal 
greeting on it, such as New Year’s greeting or 
midsummer greeting. 




Seasonal Events 



Beginning Level 



Language Components 



Context 


» ' What 'syi 


ar]|a^er4»0^.^litpei6»^ ’'V*'’'* 

■'? ■■'7-.' ^-' ' ' 

ahoIs fepreseat eacK season? ^ .. - . 



Sample Expressions 


Structure 


A:(/M/\333^aT-r«x„ 


•tax 


SAtolCo 




•••tax 






AdjT:^» 


B:xXx 


A :B^ B 05^a(S 5 T: U J; 5 )0\ 


-ItHo 


B;/c/S;Ax ffiT:UJ;Oo 


fy'o 


-T:Ua;C)/;c5o 


a^s ‘o ® ra B fg';o\ 


N0N 




#;0'O#IC6 




I/O 


0'J7.'97.lZ7.^- 


-lO/K 


x-r h"ICt5S/cl/ Wo 


SUl/^ 


Bai-^^LTx 33toT!(i;-5C^l/''^'9'<. 


-7cl/^ 


^^€i:o?c};5U<o 

§c^333H^^/^^L/±l•7^■9'o 
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H Seasonal Events 

Transitional Level 



Outcomes 


Suggested Assessment Activities 


1. Student describes (in both oral 
and written form) activities that 
are associated with key holidays or 
seasonal events from both Japan 
and the U.S. 


A. Given a photo of a holiday or seasonal event, or a 
series of photos, student describes three things he or 
she does personally to celebrate that event. 


2. Student inquires about what to 
wear or take along for various 
events or situations and responds 
to the inquiries of others. 


A. Given the prompt of a destination, student uses a 
set of pictures to describe what he or she plans to 
wear and take along. 

B. Hearing from a partner what people in a picture 
are wearing, student tells where the people are going. 


3. Student acts in a gift-giving 
situation with socially appropriate 
behavior and language. 


A. Student writes a short note to give with a gift on a 
special occasion and says the appropriate expression 
when making the presentation (such as for a birthday 
or Valentine’s Day). 


4. Student acts in a gift-receiving 
situation with socially appropriate 
behavior and language. 


A. Prompted by an object or an illustration, student 
says an appropriate expression when receiving a gift 
and writes a letter of thanks. 



Seasonal Events 

Transitional Level 



Language Components 



Context 



;♦ 



^ Kow sre iliey observed in a new 



Sample Expressions 


Structure 


5fiiII3®B IC(S?EJlig^7£ 19 A- a; a - S UTc 
L/^UEo 


ICI3 




~T 


ii55dlC(3 I^IS91-J 




33TE^IC(3flSJ§oTi7§^'^Z]'o 


~ICI3 


:x^- hici5< 


••■diSIS 


Ox':jb^-'y^mx. y<v 

SOI9T^ 


~(Dd:S 

~T~T 


U^•^B33tSiSICS^9^L'T^ 

f« 


~X 


cnSS;5M'Fo7c9r-^T;'ro 


Relative clause + N 




7£A;§/toU®^^S 


/\'L/^'5''A>'x— iCs SSCtoTo 




i:ofeSnAiO^-r« 




5%BIS3o'UlUU\3b'«?gU/c/c(/lX, 

U\^U7co 


Adj (na) + N 


*■^SX3o^ 1 B < 0 \7c/c S ^ BTco 


Adj (i) stem < 




i ■ 

1. J1 
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Seasonal Events 



[ntermediate Level 




Outcomes 


Suggested Assessment Activities 


1. Student explains in English one 
Japanese holiday or seasonal 
event. 


A. Student reads a Japanese pen pal's letter, written 
in Japanese, and explains in English the cultural 
context of references to holidays or seasonal events to 
an American friend or family member. 


2. Student explains in Japanese 
one U.S. holiday nr seasonal event. 


A. Student explains in Japanese the cultural context 
of U.S. holidays or seasonal events to a Japanese pen 
pal. 




B. Student chooses one U.S. holiday or seasonal event 
and reports to the class about its cultural context. 


3. Student writes haiku showing 
understanding of the use of kigo 
(seasonal reference words). 


A. Student writes one original haiku and other 
students guess the season by identifying the kigo. 



Seasonal Events 

Intermediate Level 



Language Components 
Context 



Holidays and seasonal events 

• What are the origins of a holiday or seasonal event? 
Haiku 

• Why are seasonal images so important to haiku? 

• What is unique about this literary form? 

• How has haiku become an international literary form? 



Sample Expressions 


Structure 


33tcST!'9'Z3'o fijiSTofe'C'S'o 







-CDCi: 


T:(3;^ 33TGmT:o 




</c3(/^o 








C^B^(D§3A/(r.cr:5U<o 




y\DO 




^L/T rh'J';/:0h'J-hJ 




®pjT(Dg:C33S?SHtMCSS^U 

/Co 


V (stem) (ZtX 


mm(DAtcX>\^. ?«/c6(D/c!st)C33ll?g/c<SA/ 
BoT33g^-g'o 


~(D/cS()C 

~T33< 


P;>< U ^ AlCt oT-S'Xt2]S:?lJBiaf^T: o 

P\ 


-CtoT 


^ 0 ^'9'o 

















} * 
k. 
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Seasonal Events 



Vocabulary 

Annual Events 





lE^ 




New Year’s Day 


-i-ZKS- 






Easter 








hanami (flower viewing) 








Independence Day 




■fc57 




tanabata (Star Festival) 




33M 




obon (ancestral worship) 


!\uo^-y 






Halloween 




mm^ 




Thanksgiving Day 








Christmas 


n\yy^y=r- 






Valentine’s Day 


Tt\'I7i' ht) — 






White Day 


Japanese National Holidays 














national holidays 


til^D/u(Da 


mXCDB 


1-15 


Coming of Age Day 






2-11 


Foundation Day 


Uk))A//5\^j(DO 


mid(DB 


3-20 


Spring Equinox 


^(JftQcDy 


moB 


4-29 


Greenery Day 


ItA/SogtaA/O* 


sSisB 


5-3 


Constitution Day 


C<^/u0Uo<DO 




5-4 


Peoples’ Holiday 


C^^CDU 




5-5 


Children’s Day 


lfi\3o(DU 


McDB 


9-15 


Respect for Elders Day 


Ul0OlS\^(DU 




9-23 


Autumnal Equinox 


fciMXcDU 




10-10 


Sports Day 


/5\^;0'cDa 


SLit(DB 


11-3 


Culture Day 


g7u5C)*'^U^cDO 


m^mmcDB 


11-23 


Labor Day 


T^(DC)/c^Dc^:oy‘ 


^mm^B 


12-23 


Emperor’s Birthday 


Socialization 














New Year’s Day card 


atuTc^ 


35'^$ 




otoshidama (money gift 








New Year’s Day) 


Ucfc^K!)05:>-^l'» 


m^nm 




midsummer greetings 


33^K)) 


^<Ptz 




midyear gift 




33i^S 




year-end gift 


337lD'xU 


33^0 




gift (in return) 


Clothes/Equipment 








iSvU 






hat/cap 


r/5\<5 






gloves 


(0UtD 


Jali 




ring 




mm 




glasses 








sunglasses 




MBiit 




wristwatch 


y-y 






boots 


o 


Ilk 




shoes 


OUTc 


iikT 




socks 


Ufc^ 


T# 




underwear 


^_5?_ 






sweater 








jacket 



A*— 

Z}=d 0 ' 7 . 

7 .-'y 

^ 05 >-f 

■ 9 =^^- 1 ^ 

s= 6 ( 7 > 



Ox'y hT.— IV 

y-<y 

^/v^TTsy^ 



Seasonal Expressions 



$<6 

OW) 

I 3 :sa’ 

Cocfco/fe^iv 




^ 7 t\>A 




?DS 

5 &sE 



Food 










II® 6n 






U-6&/v^^o/9~^- 

^vy^-<- 


tiSS 



overcoat 

skirt 

trousers 

blouse 

white shirt 

T-shirt 

jeans 

suits 

tie 

dress 

gown/fancy dress 

tuxedo 

kimono 

pajamas 

swimsuit 

wet suit 

fin 

oxygen tank 



season 

cherry blossoms 
rainy season 
fireworks 

autumn color (fall folliage) 
first snow 

kigo (seasonal expressions 
used in haiku) 



special Japanese dish for 
New Year 

hina-arare fsweets for 
Doll Festival) 

kaskiwamochi (sweets eaten 

on Children’s Day) 

turkey 

chocolate 

candy 



Verbs 



si-:rs 

super's 

<ns 



o 

ERIC 






oTfj< 

no 

li< 



to wear on the head 
to wear 

to wear (lower parts of body) 

to take off 

to put on (gloves) 

to put on accessories 

to take along 

to receive 

to take/receive (humble form) 
to give 

to give (with respect) 
to be given by others 
to dive 

to wear (hands/wrists/fingers) 
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Self, Family, and Friends 



Beginning Level 



Outcomes 


Suggested Assessment Activities 


1. Student greets others and 
makes introductions. 


A, Student greets and introduces him or herself to 
the class, 

B. Given a card that describes a situation, student 
introduces one individual to another. 


2. Student introduces him or 
herself in a short presentation. 


A, Student introduces him or herself, including name, 
age, year in school, residence, hobbies, birthday, 
nationality, and so forth, 

B, Student writes a short letter of self-introduction, 
answering questions posed by a Japanese pen pal. 

C, Student completes simple (simulated-authentic) 
personal data form. 


3. Student exchanges personal 
information with others. 


A, After listening to several introductions, student 
records the information gathered, 

B. Student interviews classmates, who have been 
given fictional identities, to gather personal 
information. 


4, Student describes someone he 
or she knows well. 


A. Using a photo for support, student explains the 
characteristics, talents, and special skills of a family 
member, friend, or pet. 




Self, Family, and Friends 

Beginning Level 



Language Components 



Context 



• about oneselfj including one s abilities? 

• lytti^r^ bow one talks about ottiers, including tbeir abilities? 

• IJb aigd affect tbe choice of language to talk to ot talk about others? 

•’ Howlsk^f defined?|’f^^ 

,FamiHes:-' \ 

• Who comprises the core f^ily? 

• Does a hiershchy exist ydthin a family? 

• How is contact maintained ynth the extended family? 

• Are pets treated like members of the family? 



Sample Expressions 


Structure 


A:ttD)sDSUTo d:5U<o 

B; CS5C-?o 














NG)N 


tl; o 




A: ®Ssu(So 
B: 






#S^/^ 


J’^UTDATfo 


country+DA 


l5<IS0^4I:'g-o 






place IC'^'A'Ul/lS 


gsA^ss'CTo 


#ICA 










A: A':/ 
B:xXx 




A:Cn&s 

ASl/WlaXo 




56IC. 


Adj (i) + N 



. 1 4 



O 

ERIC 



3EST COPY AVAILABLE 
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H Self, Family, and Friends 

Transitional Level 



Outcomes 


Suggested Assessment Activities 


1. Student gives detailed 
information on his or her family. 


A. Using a photo for visual support, student 
describes the individual members of his or her family, 
or of a fictitious family. 

B. Student writes a letter to a Japanese pen pal 
describing his or her family members in detail, 
including interests, occupations, appearance, and sc 
forth. 


2. Student obtains information 
about another’s family. 


A. After listening to descriptions of different families, 
student identifies photos matching the families. 

B. Given a photo, student listens to a description of 
the family and identifies individual family members 
described. 

C. Student interviews classmates about their families 
and records the information on a chart. 


3. Student expresses dreams or. . 
goals for the future. 


. A. Students work in pairs, interviewing one another 
about their goals for the future. Based on the notes 
taken during the interview, student writes a 
summary of his or her partner’s goals or dreams. 
Student then reads the summary to the class for 
members to guess to whom the summary refers. 
Questions related to travel, residence, family, 
employment, and education may be included. 



Self) Family, and Friends 

Transitional Level 



Language Components 



Context 



Faiailies 

• How one address farmly members in different cultures? 

• Wbat,;exi>|ussio»s are appropriate for talking about family members? 

Future goals 

• Who or what influences decisions about future career choices or goals? 



Sample Expressions 


Structure 




Adj (i) stem <X 




~A10 Adj 


isa:7-jbT:)3cg^-rc 


Adj (na)T: 




N®N 


5^(D5?S® C L/ ATrTo 




a ii U/c 0 SI ^1005 o /£ 10 


~;co~/cto-ri> 






AAICSO/C0S ifAS1±*ga/cUT:^;0'o 


■■•/c6 

~/cU 


U \DZ)'B:^IC1jS/c(/ ITT 





best COPY AVAILABLE 



A. V 



o 

ERIC 
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H Self, Family, and Friends 

Intermediate Level 



Outcomes 


Suggested Assessment Activities 


1. Student summarizes 
information about an individual. 


A. Student writes an article about a person after 
listening to or reading an extensive interview 
describing that individual. 

B. After listening to a physical description of an 
individual, student identifies the person described. 

C. After listening to a description of an individual's 
actions, student identifies the person described. 


2. Student exchanges information 
about family rules and routines. 


A. Student makes a list of what is permitted or 
forbidden for a Japanese student staying at his or her 
home. 

B. Student writes statements comparing or 
contrasting his or her family’s rules with those of 
another family (U.S. or Japanese). 


3. Student describes the chores 
and household responsibilities of 
family members. 


A. After completing a reading or watching a video on 
family life in another country, student lists cultural 
observations. 


4. Student makes and supports a 
decision based on information 
gathered through reading. 


A. After reading several personal profiles, student 
chooses the person he or she would like to correspond 
with and explains that choice. 


5. Student describes a past 
experience, including his or her 
reaction to that experience. 


A. Student writes or tells about an event involving 
family or friends, and explains how he or she felt at 
the time. 



Self, Family, and Friends 

Intermediate Level 



Language Components 



Context 


Observations on families '■■Y; 

• differing roles of family merab 


ailjr members? ,: '■ ’ X' 'At 

erit vYC'xA ; , -r ;vAY*:Xv---' 

■ '■, : ',; '■ ■ _ ,. ■ ■ x:;-', 




• l^atMles o4st la one*a hotne 

• What suggestions wouM be helpful to a visitor to one’s home? 






Sample Expressions 


Structure 






Adj (i) 




^■9', 


Adj (i) stem <X/Adj (na) X 




liJfflSAI3;©^c;Xifi§|giraAXl/'.SAT-§', 


Relative clause + N 




o5®P5PSI3;ABfX?, 


~is~x-r 




g<®SBfl3;^ig^us<Xl3;S‘9^t^^„ 


•■•ts 

~;S:<Xtti5:5Sl/l 






~X13:l/M:li5:ll 




< r XI u \x9-o 


~®<XXl/M/l 




mm^(Dmhjil0^d^TcV)K'y bromiSgUTciDU 


~x^~/c^-rs 




iai3;bii§um41§x, -XTV^-'ynx^^i :'^ o 


■■•X 




SilC®^X</c3^/^o 


~X<7cSl/l 




{7 U A o X< ■SZD'5^ ua^xfo 


~X<§ 

••©'6 




XX, ^AS®o/c®tl3;®U<5‘0^?o 


~/c®t 

Adj (i) stem <®§ 





available 



A. V ■ 
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H Self, Family, and Friends 

Advanced Level 



Outcomes 


Suggested Assessment Activities 


1. Student compares his or her 
family life to that of a person from 
another culture. 


A. Student writes a composition comparing his or her 
family life to that of a person from another culture. 

B. Student reads about family life in another culture 
and answers questions from the teacher or other 
students regarding similarities and differences with 
his or her own culture. 


2. Student states an observation 
of another’s emotional condition 
and hypothesizes the cause of that 
emotion. 


A. Given a picture of someone in an emotional state 
(such as someone crying), student guesses what may 
have happened and shares this with another student 
or the teacher. 


3. Student gives advice to resolve 
a problem. 


A. After picking a card describing a situation or 
problem, student offers advice. 


4. Student describes the act of 
giving and receiving between 
individuals who are related in 
various ways. 


A. Given a visual depicting a variety of giving and 
receiving situations between individuals of various 
ages and status, student describes the situation, 
mentioning both the giver and the recipient of the 
item. 

B. Given a visual depicting various favors done 
between two individuals of various ages and status, 
student describes the situation, mentioning both the 
giver and recipient of the favor. 


5. Student defines what a 
particular term or concept means 
to him or her. 


A. Student writes a descriptive paragraph specifying 
the qualities found in an ideal friend. 



S elf, Family, and Friends 

Advanced Level 



Language Components 



Context 




Sample Expressions 


Structure 




-T 


o^STr-To 


-tea 


^(DA!3;)w(/^T0^Scl:oT:•§■^a„ 


••• cfcO/c 


<!^aL/7c^T:Uc^:Ol^„ 


~AT!UJ;0 




Adj (i) stem 


;c(S^^»S® AZ]'6)gpZ]'g/c(DTr U cfc o„ 


/c(55A---®T:U J;0 


M/ ^ C tZ]'® ID S 


SICZ]' 


A; etOtDiSZD'tDUTlloTO'iS-g-o 
B: 33^S^i:cl:<iSUgo/c6i^oT:•§■Z]'„ 


~/c6i!o 


33D0^S^Z]^fAICA^^5^S<nSU;c„ 


<ns 


IAI3;33IE^ IC®?IZD'633^£S-?I0 U/Co 


someone Z3'E> N SSB'5 


IAB®)i(c:7b-tf> HS±l:f^U/c„ 


someone 1C N S^IrfS 


lS[a?D£ZD'6l3i®SaSl/ ^/c/cg ^ L'i'Co 


someone Z3'B N St^/c/c< 


3bTOSA®©l^)SlS:5Tgl1'^ U/c„ 


-Tgll'S 


aictoT lo^o^S)iJ 
<nsAT:-i'o 


~T<ns 

Relative clause + N 


Sk0^xS <^:(/^•3(DB^ irt:6t)Z]'oT 

<nssjiT!-g-„ 




Slo/ctSS, 0^^6fISICffi]ltT=&60^^U/c„ 


~T66o 




4 

L. 



JEST COPT AVA!L^BLE 
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H Self, Family, and Friends 

Vocabulary 



Personal Information 





fiiu 


name 


taAni) 




age 


DKDOL/c): 


liPiT 


address 


TrAIOIS’ACo 


®i5§’§ 


phone number 






grade # 




#iii§ 


class # 


L/«)^ 




hobby 






date of birth 


/cADcfcoO' 


m^B 


birthday 






things I like 






things I am good at 


Pets 


H 




pet 


AS 


A 


dog 




?S 


cat 


h 




guinea pig 


/XASS- 




hamster 






mouse 


Otf^ 




rg.bbit 






turtle 


At 




snake 


X}^u:=ty 




chameleon 




/J\S 


birds 


ASD 




parakeet 






canary 






goldfish 




mmm 


tropical fish 






giant beetle 


M)^U 


g|l)S 


owner 



Personal Relationship 

C'/SiA' 

m< 

0=D7.y^~ H 
SO'cDl/ M 'i O 

7tN-A:7Ly>K 

A 

~< A 

A 



H'73' 

?A 

ffiA 

Tx 

IIS 

Sii[5l± 



self 

I (girl/adult) 

I (boy/young man) 

others/stranger 

friend 

best friend 

classmate 

good friend 

being a fritmd to each other 

childhood friend 

pen pal 

girlfriend 

boyfriend 

sweet heart 

fiancee or fiance 

Miss/Mr ./Mrs./Ms. 

address used for boys 

used with the first name 



O 

ERIC 




O 
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Family and Relations 






family 




m 


parent 


tQctoU/v 


ii®II 


parents 






children 






adopted child 






brothers and sisters 


^^isb 


5g 


daughter 


SJ'TC 




son 


33to$/v/56 


335^^^/3^ 


father 


iSM-^hj/W 


33S$^/e 


mother 


35'(Cl^$/> /®(C 


33«$^/a 


older brother 




33533$/v/533 


older sister 






younger sister 




16 


younger brother 






baby 


uA/es 




relatives 


330l'^$A//-?'/S\ 




grandfather 






grandmother 


^)'D^^/aD 


m'yi/i&y: 


uncle 


33!a‘$/u/33K 


m/im 


aunt 




m 


niece 


330 ^ 




nephew 


0\t(_ 


mm/'i^9im 


cousin 


Married Relationship 


I'S'Di—A/ 


mm 


marriage 


<OC/v 


mm 


divorce 


$0^(_A/ 


mm 


second marriage 


33ot/UiO)L>A/ 


7/SA 


husband (a, the, my) 




m/mp^ 


wife (a, the, my) 


oUkJ)DA- 


03EA 


another’s husband 


33<$^ 




another's wife 


Feelings 


^=65 




feelings 




mm 


emotion 




5?^ 


like 


^60^ 


!t0^ 


dislike 






love 


350^Dct 5 


g'l 


affection 


ic*c 




hatred 






pitiful 


Hair Style 






hairstyle 


oyc^^T 




long hair 


y3—\'t)'y h 




short hair 




^)<!) 


close-clipped hair (crew cut) 






permed 


7. hly— h 




straight 



o 

ERIC 



Hair Color 







hair color 




mm. 


black hair 






dark brown 


^A/BO 


^m 


blond 






redhead 


U6t)^ 


&m 


gray hair 



Hobbies 

iz^/y 

U'^UA; 

33^:0K:0'^Uci;o 



L'c};-5^ 

XM'i^ 

U^oiy 

X 

BUK 

<0ci;t_5 

Occupation 

^ci;oU 

:0'Ukd 

0\UV) 

Bl/lU'?) 

it)' A/ <H ^5^ / A/ L. U 
AA/CU_ 

BO^^Ot^'A; 

m\ZLot)''/y 

(D0^J;0 

6<coo 
O A/”CA;L>' i*J> 
Bk»-5I/\ 

Dc^;oU 

Uk))/S\ 





;iiij 

wa 

Si^tr 



mm/\± 

m.m 



Sii!ii/SiS± 

m^± 

)^lS5± 

9S55'g 



B§H 

)1Ie# 

iifl5l 

£5§ 



karaoke 

reading 

gardening 

craft 

taking a walk 

mountain climbing 

painting 

photography 

music appreciation 

concert 

go 

shogi 

chess 

drama/theater 

movie 

calligraphy 

drawing/ painting 

sumie 

haiku 

traveling 

driving 

sports 



occupation/work 

teacher 

singer 

doctor- 

dentist 

nurse/male nurse 
lawyer 
firefighter 
police officer 
diplomat 

computer programmer 
system engineer 
engineer 
self-employed 
agriculture/farmi n g 
dairy farming 
driver 

veterinarian 
hair stylist 
homemaker 
professor 
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electrician 






carpenter/builder 


OMQc>:5^C'KDOU'(t> 




medical technician 




^lt± 


accountant 




7j<jiS 


plumber 




mim 


repairer 


V)^o‘0\Zhj 


nmx 


cook 




im-^y 


stockbroker 


1Z-Jb7.W 




salesperson 






bank employee 






company employee 


il U J; A»0 1 /u/ U cl; 


[§iSi^M/i]S 


librarian 


Household Chores/Rules 


TO/cll 




help 




mm 


clean-up 


<-Dd^U^ 




polishing shoes 


33•^^)'0^ 


33® l^ 


running an errand 


=r5/cU 




taking garbage out 




7j<V30 


watering (plants) 






shoveling snow 


=6/u|•^^ 


P515g 


curfew 




ttis 


taking care of (pets, family) 


Descriptors 


lC(i:s/)0 


Z)S@to 


the second 




Uto 


real (biological) 


^v)(r) 


Siito 


-in law 


u;cU0^ 


isol^ 


close 






tall 






short 






thin 


^S\toT0^2) 


XoX\j\^ 


fat 






pretty/cute 






quiet 




^L/l^ 


strict 


L>'l^ 




gentle/kind 




t^l^ 


scary 


C C. IcZ c- U ”Cl ^ 2> 




smiling 


Verbs 




□50oO 


to discuss 


ottos 


Ultos 


to work for an organization 


(to;0<^a) 




to wear (glasses) 


ro/co 




to help/assist 


s< 


)iL< 


to cry 


t)6o 


mo 


to laugb/smile 


®to-rs 




to love 


IC<C 


liC)' 


to hate 






to feel pity for 


c^s 


®s 


to be annoyed 


toi/ito<‘rs 




to be troubled by 


•css 


liJRS 


to be able to/can do 




-* 
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Shopping 



Beginning Level 




Outcomes 


Suggested Assessment Activities 


1, Student writes a simple 
shopping list based on a specific 
situation. 


A. Given a situation (such as buying back-to-school 
supplies, going on a field trip, preparing a lunch, or 
having a birthday party), student creates a list of 
items needed. 


2. Student communicates interest 
and disinterest in various items 
through a combination of verbal 
and nonverbal communication. 


A. After bringing items to class, student role-plays 
either the vendor or customer and uses Japanese 
currency. Teacher might also create a Japanese store 
using authentic products from Japan. 


3. Student inquires, confirms, and 
reacts to pricing and the relative 
value of items. 


A. Student questions the teacher about the prices of 
various items, records the prices, and then judges 
whether such a price is inexpensive, typical, or 
expensive for such an object. 


4. Student confirms availability 
and location of an item for 
purchase. 


A. Student role-plays a customer asking several 
businesses or store clerks about the availability and 
location of a particular item. 




Shopping 

Beginning Level 



Language. Components 



Context 




♦ How igy^neoalcnliftt^dwitlt^ffem 



Sample Expressions 


Structure 












C(D~ 


cnsTSu, 


~s<r£so\ 






A: cniss:^FgT:-ro 
«(/M!-riaXo 


#^/y 

AdjTr-g'ttx 






A-MCDo. 
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Hi Shopping 

Transitional Level 



Outcomes 


Suggested Assessment Activities 


1. Student seeks and follows 
directions to make a desired 
purchase. 


A. Given a picture cue, student asks where the 
pictured items can be purchased and how to get 
there, and records the answers on a street, store, or 
mall map. 


2. Student recognizes signs and 
symbols to determine information 
on stores. 


A. Student answers questions about a variety of 
business signs regarding the type of business or 
service, hours of operation, and so forth. 


3. Student requests varying 
quantities of an item a: 
determines the purchase price. 


A. Given a Japanese newspaper ad showing various 
items with prices, student role-plays a customer and 
identifies how many of an item he or she desires. The 
partner role-plays a store clerk and replies how much 
that quantity will cost. 


4. Student makes arrangements 
for purchases to be mailed or 
delivered (in person and by phone). 


A. Student role-plays ordering a service or item for 
delivery, such as soba, ramen, pizza, concert tickets, 
or clothing. Student must confirm price, time, and 
location of delivery. 


5. Student identifies the relative 
value of Japanese currency. 


A. Given two ads, one priced in dollars and one in 
yen, student determines the less expensive of the two 
items. 

B. Student records and reports the daily yen-to- 
dollar exchange rate over the course of a month or the 
monthly rate over the year. Student then discusses 
the impact of any changes for purchasing age- 
appropriate items (such as CDs, toys, comic books, or 
cars). 



Shopping 

Transitional Level 



Language Components 



Context 

caantries? ’; 

♦ 3|ow 

♦ Jtow do 

♦ V^o asaally does tM sliopp^^ 

PuroEa^s yow , 

♦ How coiamda and couvealeat ts shopping by telephone? 

♦ Are mail-order catalogues a part of every culture? 



Sample Expressions 


Structure 


9 ;t-c?v:yOTgU(/\/uT:fWv 












ra 8 $^' 6 fqiafST;'T:f^'o 


time X )'6 time ^T: 




~T:=& 




~(S 


CCD 7 - Ha-ffll/^< 6 T:-rX)'o 


~ia# (i)i/i <6 




~S#</cSl/i 


Cl®:$:i 3 ;i:ffBT:HSraT:§‘o 


~T: (totalizing) 






i 3 iiSe 05 ^/cl/\AyT:fX)'o 


-/cl/i/a'Cg'Z)' 




place ^T: 


c:cD(^pA■^Siol:</cSl/^o 


~/\ 






rNfli^^Ticsiirix /cS 1 / ^o 


time ^T:(C 


H+mKra(c 33 ®ciu^fo 




^BiaiHJk #rat:fo 




B®CDISJ’><U:t)T;'IS# K; 1 /T:W B^TrlS# 

ra-c'd. 
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B Shopping 

Intermediate Level 



Outcomes 


Suggested Assessment Activities 


1, Student states need, expresses 
opinions, asks for alternatives, and 
obtains what he or she wants when 
shopping. 


A. Student role-plays a teacher-designed shopping 
situation where there is a problem with the item he or 
she wants to purchase (such as the item is out of 
stock) or has purchased (such as it does not fit). 


2. Student demonstrates 
comprehension of honorific 
expressions in authentic situations. 


A. Student listens to public announcements from a 
department store or train and identifies key 
messages. 



Shopping 

Intermediate Level 



Language Components 



Context 


• How ai« p^^angements made over the phone? 

• is used 




Sample Expressions 


Structure 




Adj (i) stem ‘3' ^5 




Adj (i) CO 


Cni3(5IT:tiJ*TU 


~EEST^/^§ 


STa^r€l/^^/^T:•rs'o 


~T€l/M/^ 


cnS5 ct o ^^'3'o 


~i;33€o 


6o'J> Lygl/ 10 ^fl'o 


Adj (i) CD 


5Ril^ T: 1C S Ul/ ^^T:•r ZD'o 


time ^TIC 


<_C0St/ ^CDIl_ Ly^^o 


-IC-3-S 


::^SU\cDd:IXi0MxT66x^-3'fl\ 


(potential) 


33Si*CD3oWtiJ Ly Ly±l'?^-g'o 


l/)0/€0Ly®lD’§ 


0 \6 ly Ly/c 6— WI'J 33 C Ly < 


33 V <ESl/) 


3^?(DCSrag¥Ly±lt^-3-„ 




S)fi< ®33illg^T:CJSIg< ESI/ \o 
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Hi Shopping 


Advanced Level 


Outcomes 


Suggested Assessment Activities 


1. Student uses Japanese to 
market or promote a product or 
service. 


A. Student works in a small group to promote a 
product or service through a printed ad or video 
commercial. 


2. Student compares and 
contrasts consumer customs and 
behaviors across cultures. 


A. After reading an authentic newspaper or 
magazine article on statistics of consumer customs 
and behaviors (such as how much money is spent on a 
wedding in Japan), student writes a summary and 
reaction to the content. The article may need to be 
modified to match student’s reading level. 




i 4 . > 

■A ‘1C 



Shopping 





Advanced Level 


Language Components 




Context 


t Wliat cpiltwr^l diSerences exist in advertiein 




• What ie the frequency of shopping in different cultures and with different age groups? 

• What accounts for different attitudes toward credit or cash transactions? 




Sample Expressions 


Structure 


SKZD'cf:<T:®S^'SI/\ZD'633HtMi'C^, 


Adj (i) stem <T 




•■•ZD'6 






oZd\ 


/c'3'//cti§ (potential) 


^SfflZD'6g^gttAn7c®■Cg(/^^T§‘o 


■■■(Dl: 


SDensoicfcosao'S^-cfo 


V (potential) SHcfcoS 






0\yVv h?3- t^cDSl/i'S'gOTcSIiCS-Dirt'iSct; 
oTrfo 


■■■ct;5/c 




(passive) 


;cO\T(/\ 


~"C (by means of) 


B:$c'Crai3;iCigS75Fe^ZD'ZD'§-?-oT:^o 






■■■^ord 


B:$:AttPAU:t)Agi:. mPSS-®C/c<S/oB 
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Shopping 



Vocabulary 






Buying/Selling 






shopping 




^SS 


merchandise 


^<D(C^a)oU‘^ 


iSAo°o 


imported product 






domestic product 


UJ;<^9ctoa^ 


m;i^4ss 


food items 


USfeCD 




article/goods 






camera 


o^-o^y 




Walkman 


/5\5US 




furoshiki (wrapping cloth) 


h 




ticket 






good price 


Utthj 


fils 


price 


OA/UO 


CD ^ 

ouW 


quality 






size 


(/^5 


e 


color 


Ordering/Delivering 


OoC< 




advertisement 






telephone shopping 






mail-order shopping 




mwxynx 


catalog 




liiiLi 


food ordered from home 




IBjI 


delivery 




'^X 


order 






to book/reserve 


i^oU/v 


iI5il 


mail 


i!'5/5\'5 


mm 


enclosed 




mm 


delivered by mail 






for return mail 


tco^y^oVhi 




home-delivered 


|•?^ 




prefecture 


UKDO 


'J'I'I 


state 


U 


m 


city 






street 




mm 


street number 


Places 






ticket center 


x-n- 




supermarket 


-r/i— h 




department store 


U/vtl'Aj 


mm 


annex (new) 






information desk 


oDl^ 


fiDM 


sales counter 


1cU 


m 


shelf 




m 


# floor 


\yic< 




one’s own house 


Events 


y'J--^-Xy h 




flea market 






concert 







traveling 






bargain sale 


Means of Payment 






credit card 


c_^oT 




check 


\-1hj^hj 




cash 


\-1 




registered mail for cash 


/5\(Q;t3'X 


mm 


postal transfer 




mmm 


payment through bank 
account 


Public Aimouncement 






customer 




ao?t>'tBu 


paging 






lost child 




cmm 


announcement 


33/cr~ 


14P~ 


0 /go (honorific prefix) 


^T,A(B<C 


ji^s§ 


contact 


Descriptors 






rare 


T(/^^a^^ cs) 


(S) 


polite 


Verbs 


IS6o 


iho 


to pay 


L/ISBo 




to make payment 


^ KD O =6 A('^'§i 


;iS;-rs 


to order 


tS'O 


So 


to buy 


o§ 




to sell 


tcOti 


lie 


to ask/order/request 


a<§ 




to send 




SI'^-S 


to deliver 






to exchange 


Miscellaneous 




ia@ 


directly 


iS)\ot(' 


?iafi 


cost of living 


ItoCo 


mm 


nice 


Ud^oOUVJ 


mmm 


consumer 




^BU 


all/'total 






within'- 


^)'A/UV5 




appreciation 



A f'' 

.t ‘-t 1.) 

o 

ERIC 



Travel and Transportation 



Beginning Level 



Outcomes 


Suggested Assessment Activities 


L Student describes a simple 
travel itinerary. 


A. Given a point of origin and destination, student 
describes where, how, when, and with whom one 
would logically travel there. 

B. Given a detailed travel itinerary in English, 
student orally reports the highlights of the itinerary 
in Japanese to a non-English speaking Japanese 
visitor. Student includes point of origin, destination, 
date, departure time, mode of transportation, 
duration of trip, and so forth. 


2. Student gathers essential 
information from spoken Japanese. 


A. Given a blank one-week daily planner calendar, 
student records the key travel information relayed by 
instructor or tape regarding an upcoming trip, 
including departure and arrival times, origin and 
destination, and mode of transportation, 

B. In response to oral questions (for example. Where 
can you exit this station?), student selects the 
appropriate sign from among many various 
signboards to provide the information requested. 




Travel and Transportation 

Beginning Level 



Language Components 



Context 






: ■ dp^tinatidas-;^ What' inake^ them popalat? 

commonly used when gpipg on a vacation? 

t With whom are vac^^ 



Sample Expressions 


Structure 


A:oB^)'6^K^T:raT:t 


place tS'S place ^TTv 


B:eU1TtV 


~1: (by means of) 




~T 


A:^(D<E>l\ti't)''l0^^t\ 

BiH+ac-euT-r, 


#<6tl 


SBs t;Bf¥ICo5gtti^-ro 


time in place S"CS 


ABtC5^t5(caS^fo 


time C5 


A; gtt:a^(C:<liCZ)''A15g5l,-rfl\ 




B: 


place A/LOK 




Tent 




someone t 


C.(Dm(DiiiO\ti^C.l:-§'P\ 


N(DN 


^□TrSUi^UcKOo 


placed 



o 
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Hi Travel and Transportation 

Transitional Level 



Outcomes 


Suggested Assessment Activities 


1, Student determines an 
appropriate travel activity based 
on specific criteria. 


A. Given simulated authentic material (such as a 
travel brochure), student skims and scans for 
relevant information needed to plan a trip. Student 
then reports on the trip selected based on personal 
preference or predetermined criteria, such as budget 
or time constraints. 


2, Given oral cues, student 
navigates his or her way to a 
desired destination. 


A. Given oral instructions in Japanese, student takes 
notes in English and then sketches a rough map to the 
destination, filling in landmarks mentioned. 

B. Given a sheet of various kanji used in travel, 
student identifies the appropriate kanji in response to 
a situation described orally (for example. You need to 
find the bank). 


3. Student describes a trip in 
written form. 


A. Student writes a postcard to Japanese teacher or 
Japanese host family about his or her trip. 

B. Student writes about a trip in journal format. 


4. Student exchanges plans with 
another person for a proposed trip. 


A. After interviewing another student about what he 
or she wants or intends to do, see, and experience on 
a planned trip, student reports the information in oral 
or written form. 


5. Student requests assistance 
with travel needs and 
demonstrates understanding of the 
essential information given. 


B. Given a card with a task, present location, and 
destination, student asks for help, says where he or 
she is going, asks clarifying questions, and records 
information in English to verify that essential 
information was understood. 



Travel and Transportation 

Transitional Level 



Language Components 



Context 


Traveling 

• What supplies are needed for taking a trip? 

• What destinations of interest are in an area? 

• What activities are popular at different travel destinations? 

• What information is needed for taking a trip? 

• How much vacation time is typical for various segments of the society? 




Sample Expressions 


Structure 
















fASS U \ S /c;0' 5S S|5/\^5 g 7c 1 \Tr-r o 


■■■13'^ 




|R(DiulC7 


place 




^IScDiuT:/ \':x gSJ 0 r < 7c$ 1 lo 


place T 












ST/l\oTl\5 






~7cO~/ciC)-rS 






— DBO 




nwiici5ca<i:SoTu\^'ro 


V 






■•■(DT: 






130/^3%^ (potential) 




msi5f^(D*fii?iii3;5SS§T:-r^ao 


■■■ fi 










t«^)^llglc^TS7cu^^T■rmttlas^)'^^T<n^1^^ 

Z)'o 


■■■hj3:-§13 

^X<n^Mh13 
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H Travel and Transportation 



Intermediate Level 


Outcomes 


Suggested Assessment Activities 


1. Student gives and understands 
explicit directions. 


A. After picking a destination card and looking at a 
map, student writes a memo in Japanese that 
provides directions to the destination for another 
student. 




B. Student receives another student’s prepared 
memo and, not knowing the final destination, traces 
the route. 


2. Student explains all 
preparations necessary for an 
extended trip. 


A. Student makes a detailed list of what must be 
done six months ahead of a planned trip, three 
months ahead, one month ahead, two weeks ahead, 
one week ahead, and the day before. 


3. Student makes a presentation 
of an actual trip taken. 


A. Student brings trip photos to class and presents 
the trip to classmates orally or through a poster with 
photos and captions. 



Travel and Transportation 

Intermediate Level 



Language Components 



Context 

iiisco'iirageS?. 

♦ ii)dl«.enc» 



Sample Expressions 


structure 






z:sg(D^gfflff‘9^'ro 


place S V 


iiSiSoi:^ o-r <-s< 


-t 


o caswi:^ ^ U <t Oo 


~®u^d;olc: 


r\:t]^Sulc:y\“::^7tx- hS<D¥HSt<0^'?<. 


period of time 




time ^TrlC 


(Dtia (d33±SSP( o T33S^'9'« 


-T33< 


cnidM±iijic:g o Tttmuimmx-^o 


•tg(DN 


m'nly1c<0mj'\'miytcl0[y^lytCo 


~e<o~/cio-r§ 


B^(7Dttta’^E$lC:OI/ U/c„ 


-icoo^r 



BEST COPY available 
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mm Travel and Transportation 

Advanced Level 



Outcomes 


Suggested Assessment Activities 


1. Student uses historical and 
geographical background of an 
area to be visited in order to state 
a rationale for a trip. 


A. Working in a small group, student designs a trip 
and creates a brochure with appropriate historical 
and geographical background information. 


2. Student makes trip-related 
purchases (such as souvenirs or 
meals), investigating options, and 
asking about their historical or 
regional significance. 


A. Student writes questions to make an informed 
purchase, asking about availability, use, origin, 
connection to the region, and appropriateness for the 
purchaser, and records the answers. 



Travel and Transportation 

Advanced Level 



Language Components 



Context 




Sample Expressions 


structure 






A® 6n^ L^/c„ 


/cT§//c"C6fl§ (passive) 
















-T: CT:Srl/^§) 




Slew 


raw/ctocDitJOTr-rO'o 


'-^(Dttfsbo:) N 
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HI Travel and Transportation 


Vocabulary 




Places 










IR 








A«0D 


Tr<*6 


tbo 




mo 




so 




MO 




:lbO 




cpmo 


<oCo 










33^ 


C'/i/D V> 


?$?1 




















m 







home/liouse 

station 

information desk 

entrance 

exit 

east exit 

west exit 

south exit 

north exit 

central exit 

airport 

building 

temple 

shrine 

tower 

park 

art museum 

museum 

street 

corner (outside) 



Modes of Transportation 




/\*A 




sov- 






W.M 


toUXO 








L>rA/Uv> 




^r-h/K 














^(/\r 



bus 

taxi 

train 

subway 

car 

bicycle 

motorcycle 

shinkansen (bullet train) 
airplane 

on foot (walking) 



Train-related Terms 



~I30 




leaving-' 






arriving at-' 


~«13^ 




bound for-' 






car (train) 


hiTs-lx 




platform # 


#CoL/V) 




car # 




m 


number # (seat) 




mm 


#th 






limited express ticket 






reserved seat ticket 




mmim 


local train 






express train 




tiD51f 


ticket 
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Time/Duration 






summer vacation 




#7l^0U 


# months ahead of time 


610 


itili 


geography 


61064:6 


tm±. 


geographically 




m 


plateau 




Mm 


beach 


6-r* 


mm 


map 


^4:6 


mm 


distance 




mm 


area 




1^6 


height 


Historical Terms 


nS6 




history 


nsurg 




historical 






#th century 


~D/cl^ 


~Bf« 


-era/period 


Events/Activities 


ti'hjZL^ 


mft 


sightseeing 




mmmi 


overseas trip 


^vy~J 




camping 


^■D'O 


SSL 

7J^ 


festival 


Places in Japan 




:lti'S3i 


Hokkaido 


OAiUnDo 




Honshu 




Egs 


Shikoku 


^kdoUkdo 


A'J'i'l 


Kyushu 


6I^6^ 




Chiba prefecture (sister state 
of Wisconsin) 


33^StO 


im 


Okinawa 


6 0(3 5 


mn 


Sapporo 






Nagoya 


ll-e 


im 


Ise 


cfc( 




Yokohama 


(CoC6 




Nikko 


67)'\t)g: 


(liLiJ 


Takayama 




ass 

/J'Di 


Nara 


066^ 


IBM 


Hiroshima 






Nagasaki 


6'6'67)' 




Osaka 


C5^ 


WP 


Kobe 


i:6^3 o 


Mm 


Tokyo 


^36<I: 




Kyoto 


(5\66A( 


m±LU 


Mt. Fuji 




Mil 


Nagano 


Accommodation 


7l\x6 




hotel 


I0 3*'^ 




ryokan (inn) 






minshuku (bed-and-breakfast- 
type lodging) 



o 
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Tn-AiXxi' 

yy h 

Planning/Preparation 

DC<DcfcO 

‘ 9 c^;■ 5 §^ 

DKD^y 

O=B!0 



Descriptors 

(S) 

^<en/c 

icXBnjt 

T!S/c 

Verbs 

B=Bo 

onroK 

o< 

/cUiO'SDS 

Miscellaneous 



Bf^y- 

r~i— 1 3 ±c 



ms (S) 

i^en/c 

5iren/c 



gnTi/\< 

jzifc 

S'© 

)0^§ 



±®^^3 

^§^aQ 



youth hostel 

homestay 

tent 



timetable 

fare 

plan (schedule) 

preparation/ precaution 

preparation 

intention 

suitcase 



famous 
(to be) made 
(to be) built 
(to be) completed 



to turn 

to be able to buy 
to need 
to think 

to take with (objects) 

to take along (people, pets) 

to arrive at 

to take time/cost 

to make sure 

to climb 

to stay at 



souvenir 
special product 
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Resources 



List of Functions and Expressions 
General Vocabulary 



List of Functions and Expressions 

Socializing 



Functions 


Formal 


Less Formal 


Structure 


Using 




LlJffl3^/<^/LlJffl 




Different 








Modes of 




X§&</y/^‘<p/y/XSR 




Speech 








Greeting 


33l3ckoCrc?U^'?o 


aSISckOo 














33D ^ 

CCDKBx di-56o 






Talking 


i/\i/\335^s;'C'^^axo 


l/U/\x (7c) ^3Xo 


■■ ^ax 


About 


Sl/^T:■3■^axo 


si/Uaxo 




Weather 


(ilx tt) Tr'^iaxo 


Odil/iffl (7c) ftXo 






0\^S335^aT^taXo 


(7c) taxo 






^B(Sx ^/yWZ.m<UtS'-Dlc'C 


^/yWzm<U 


Adj (i) stem<iS: 




■^^ao 


n-DicUo 


tS'-Dit 


Introducing 


LlJffl^^gcrii^sfru^■^o 

c56l3LlJfflS^r■ro 








C56ISa«l2(DLlJfflSA/T:-r„ 

BD)s!)^UTo 




N (D N 






lllffltl/M/i^'^o 


-tl/iO 




ck5U<o 


ck5U<„ 






ck5u<3bm\u^'^ 


CS6(Z,-€’x ck5U<o 




Leave-taking 


3ck-5®6o 


^ckSB/ZW/Wo 






^/co 


D\!), ^7=0 






33gl/\U^Uci;o „ 


^7£\ ^l/ U ej; "3o 


~^Ucj:0 




^nT:(Sx ^/c. Ifil/io^Co 
^Sjc^TTo 


D\?>v ^Tcx jfil/i'55Co 






I/\oT6oU\!)1/\o 


l/ioTS^'^o 






Tr^x mSilll:lTl/ioTl/\6obV) 


D\b, ^SiilCtTo 


~T 




l/io 

Z}'^S^T<7cSl/^o 




~l:<7c3l/^ 



o 
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Functions 


Formal 


Less Formal 


Structure 


Leave-taking 












33$%Cc 














33ilsnS^T:UEc 


33gnS^o 








-s. jiuc*r<c^Cc 


V IZ(in order to) 




33;*^* Co 








33e$ACck5U<33gx</cSt\ 


m^ACJ:5U<c 


33V<E$t\ 




ck5U<33SStUy^^c 


CinZ)'6=6x d:5U<o 




Thanking 




mti^izoc 
























<!fo=6/-r^^tiAo 








i!o€x 






®iOZ)^i:oc:^0\^U7cc 


















C6^3aSc 






ti!/\Xv i!o0^7cU^UTo 


tM/\Xo 














33tSiSCSt9^UCc 


33tSiS^^c 


~IZSS 




0M/^®?SCSD^LCo 




Adj (i) + NICSS 




33Z)M-;^SStc 








tre^UZj'oCTrfc 




Adj (i) stem fi'a/c 




33SgnSS^C7cc 


33!!sn$Sc 




Agreeing/ 




Ohj^ 




Disagreeing 


CCx (xx) ?oT:'3'o 


ohj^ -?o (O cko 


•?o 




^oX-^o 


:$:^Cc 






^(DMOX'^o 


^(Dt33t9o 






X,^^/vX^c 


€65^c 






mi^x^o 


Sf5Xc 








fA{®<) =6-?oSOc 






(5l!f,r^o 


lUi^c 






-?-o^)'€un^ti/Ata„ 


^oZ)'€UnStM3 


$S~Z)'€Un/3:0^ 




^oTfiaxo 


■?o (C) ftXc 






OM/iXo 








0M/\Xx ^go^s■rc 


OO/Vx JlOo 






l/M/\Xx •?’Ol!B©0^ti/i'o 


oo^. ?oDv>iSt^ (O/ 








J:) 0 








6ci;otx )ic)A;L>V>/5:C 








(©/Z)D c 


/-Dv-St^ 



o 
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Functions 


Formal 


Less Formal 


Structure 


Agreeing/ 

Disagreeing 




^nisjiotsoSo 

^5!3S10SI/M3if„ 

^AS/5\5ICI3a^Sl/M3if 


~Sl/\t33€5 

-U 

~l3~Sl/\ 

-i3dl 










Inquiring 
About Health 
After a Long 
Interval 


337rar-r/)' o 


if5? 




Responding 
to Questions 
About Health 


TtaTrTo 
(31/ Uhjt.t)'' 


■5A/V C/c) cto 

■5A/S 
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Exchanging Information 



Functions 


Formal 


Less Formal 


Structure 


Identifying 




~ ia~T;-r 




Person 




15? C/c) cfco 


#Sl) 


Identifying 






~Tl,)^?/~Tl,)§ 


Nationality/ 




?A(®0I?B:$:A die) ?„ 




Profession 




(7c) ?„ 


N®NT-r/e 




S UT 1/ ^ ^^0 




occupation S L^T 








(,)S 






BlSdfC? 






^56ro757!-rZ)'o 


die® A? 








B$®A? 




Asking for/ 


cnisfi-c-r^'o 


CUv S^IC? 




Giving 


c:nBl/^<6T:^Z)'o 


cn^ ®<6? 




Information 


-Ov U^<6T■r:^)'o 


1X6? 


/S\/cO-*‘ 






^SETl/XB? 


1! (totalizing) 






fuat? 






llBiZ)'6f5IBi^T:T:-rZ)'o 


MBfZ)'6ilSi^-C? 


time time ^T: 






(lBSC5g^§? 


time 1C 








time IC 




ilB^i!lcsi:riSi M ^T:■r 




time ^TIC 






l/\®? 








die? 


ij 




ilCICSlO^fZD'o 


d!c:ic®§/e§®? 


place 1C 






?fClCl/)§/l/)S®? 


place 1C l)§ 






d!c:/\t5<®? 


place •'X 






dfCT:^orS/^or§®? 


place H 






dfC^'6*§/*§®? 


dfC®6 






d!C^T:t5< /S<0? 


dfC^T 






d!c:®:7:A5? 


tLZ(D-' 






din? 


an 




T:‘rZ)'o 


dfo6/dio65:®? 


d!66/df:36 






df®:$:? 


d!®~ 








D® 






l,)0®6? 


l,)®®6 




U\o^T:T:-r^\ 


DO^T:? 


l)®^7! 






l,)Ov *S/5RS®? 


D® 
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Functions 


Formal 


Less Formal 


Structure 


Asking for/ 




en/i!^;c? 


ens ^urc 


Giving 




f5IT0\oA/A®®? 


~i:l/)oN 


Information 


/cncD'CfZD'o 


fcruD? 


/cn® 






rtnt!^n<rn<(D? 


itnif 






tcnt'ii< ru<07 


~t(with) 






lzniz±[-^1c/ U-:fJc(D‘? 


person CSItTS 




lcniZ9l\^Utct)\ 


tcnizmoic/motc(D? 


person (C^6o 






fzn^miS\/miS\(D? 


ms 






(^o\bortj< /tj<ro? 


Ho^oX 








~T! (by means of; 








~/c6 














H(D< / *'Z)'Sro? 








Stf/SAT:? 








(^our? 








if-50\oiR? 


CW) 






ifOl/'OsK? 






^nim0fc)sbx^ti\ 


^n-DX. fm/cisd? 


~(DlcSb 






^ris ‘^X\j\0 ! \j\o(Dl 








miX^X\j\o ! \j\^(Dl 


~T! (by means of) 






fqIT:tii5^ri/\S / hh*riASro?~'^ (made of) 


Describing 






~SAdjT:f 


People 


®0?(SqIg<Sl/\'C'r„ 




~ISAdj (i) stem < 


(Physical 






SI/) 


Traits/ 






~S~Z)<Adj (i) 


Temperament 


g u \ g S UT u 




~ISAdj + N (part 


/Attire) 






of body) SL/"Cl/)§ 








Adj (iXL/i:i/)S 








-tt-Tr-g- 




:;^7K-':;)(!jioicL/Ti/\^'ro 




~(CL/i:i/)S 








~Tl/)S (state) 








Adj (i) stem <X 








Adj (na) + N 




33S®c5/uS?itt o SU \ ATr-g-o 




~gl/\ 




ABBa?itt6LyU\?ittT-§-„ 




~0>L/l/) 




' J tt-SAlSt X J icod; '3 S AT: 




~d;oS/~5^Sl/)S 






'CTo 
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Functions 


Formal 


Less Formal 


Structure 


Describing 

People 

(Physical 

Traits/ 

Temperament 

/Attire) 


■To 

Tr-To 




~‘a\5 

Relative clause + N 


Describing 
How Things 
Are 


^uuy\’-?-f--cu7co 

isiyD'S/i\xybT:'r„ 




Adj (i) stem tl'ott 
Adj (i) + N 
Adj (na) + N 


Asking About 
and Telling 
Physical 
Conditions 


33TC§vT!'^yD'„ 


TtS;? 

i!5U/cCD? 
^cD{g. i!5? 
^totosu? 


("TS) 




^oisi!ci'C'ryD'o 




Adj (i) stem <SU 




33®$^T!'3'o;0'(0. cfc<®«9^U 

1r 




Adj (i) stem <S5> 




/C-O 




^5" 




®5l5SOl/\'C(,\^^o 

o±^m (agJSi/sa) 

tssesu^u/co 

Dj^yD'-C^-To 

^ U/Co 

ti}* (■^Jir) U^U/Co 
33 b ^(ZZ)'y3' to ^ U/c„ 


~CS5/So/c 


name of illness IZ 


Expressing 
One’s Own 
Feelings 


fMSiliUU (l^UU) Tr-^o 

y]'30U^ciT:'3'3a^o 

/'?-x -T ~tt/c0UZ)'o/cT:'ro 




~ISAdj (i) "C'9' 
Adj (na) T’-^/tc 


Expressing 
the Feelings 
of Others 


36®AISiiiUUd;o?-r„ 
®cDA!a,i^uAyri t^-^o 
S(D> dsu;D'ori\i;'ro 
»0AISl^UUtUo-CU^To 




Adj (i) stem 
Adj (i) A -5 
-TllS 
Adj (i) stem 
•••tlloTUS 



o 
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! 


Wtions Formal Less Formal Stracture 




1 

1 

] 


Narrating 

Personal 

ilxperiences — ®L/7c^0n ?mSI‘-A^/cOL/^ 

ly/S 

asiisE ~Sa3^6s 

^LTco 

ftirir^joTs SL/Ts SSI'- ~’Cs Ts 

AO^UGo 

ftirtBs A^-SUT*'6s SSL ~XO “o 

AO^LTCo 

A4"-SLSlA'CSSLA0^L£o 

SSICA§iulCA^-gLaU/Cr ~5SxL 

A^-SL7c®tXs SSLAOSU 

P ~/c®c c 

g±liJlA 

^CDB^SISs ^e^TL^tiAo ?5r+?A 

7^AUX(Ci£AXL^U/Co 

;ftA;x^^U/Co '-Ldj-^ 




Inquiring ;i?gL<OM^TL^TZDV ~SL<0 

About or lJjEB$AyS<-??LX'^t)'o n^- y 

Expressing •?®33^®L<LgSQ:3'CL^'3'*'o ^-^‘-‘- 

Knowledge UJfflSA(D <— y iy 

cniSs iqi*'r)*' 


Inquiring 

About or <!l-33b^X.T^t) o ^ — 

Expressing C^DL-tlt-Ol^TTN 

SSksii«eT<E3ii. 

IJ^SOSoTs ®^iQ®a<^L<!: 

^0)i^lCISf5!cX-9'o 

r)/cUIJSSiIX'g'o y-^y^UTr:^ 

®^‘0d;<Q:Lcto7,5a*^L^^o 

CtZ)75*'LLAXIS^L*'tSoAX <_®75*'LLAD>c:)^Lti t i--t,-i- - 

®oA/cii:ri:o ~;5:Lri't3b^o 

Cd375*'s tM\AXISS:llXUc(;0 Z(Df5ti\ LL/uDxti^L? ~S:LXLc(;ori' 

t)\ 


Stating Need 'y~^f-rp 

ifoUT^s 335 SZd''^'1'<::1'o 

irSnPiririrti 

?glSX-L-ggJ:^-rLI-d:L6n^ti ~TLI3L‘on^t 
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functions 



Formal 



Structure 



'nquiring 
About or 
'Expressing 
' jikes/ 

' Dislikes/ 
Preferences 



Inquiring 

About or 

Expressing 

Likes/ 

Dislikes/ 

Preferences 



Less Formal 



/Oo 



HOiBcDiaMlOlTr'ro 



AizBLUo^tf 

■"^(DfS-O 



33S?(DtpT:. (5]/)<~S5!?gT:-r/)'o 
9':^^-IS9--^ctiQ330M/0\tS0\ 



'-(DUtS'X 



mm^m^(Dii7.7n~'y^^s,cDt 
33)iggJ:C>'c: 1 13;!!?^ u < so ^tso \ 



Inquiring 
About or 
Expressing 
Wishes/ 
Wants/Desires 
In Others 



Inquiring 
About or 
Expressing 
Wishis/ 
Wants/Desires 
In Others 



Reporting 

Something 

Said 



ill UO \97tt- 913;!!? *-^13 ^o 



rass): u 0 0 ^ 

?AI3;9--3"/)'m^/cO\T:^o 

lil3;«iggSI3-/cO\T:^o 

ff^icis/N^-rAtjgsoM^-g-o 

i/TUO\m/3'S):uo\T:^o 
$%sEicsoEo\T:-ro 
0\9/)\ ^ffiAijgSOlTr^o 



®(DAI3;f7g7c/)'oT0\^'9'S, 

®(DA(3;i7gS0ltaoT0\S-g'So 

®(DAI3;i5g/cO\^oTr^o 

®(DAI3;i7gE0\5U0\T:^o 

®(DAI3;t7gE0i3;o'C^o 

® 0 AI3;^ SSJ: o T 0 



® CO AiSfj < i: s o T 0 "Jo 

®(DA6i5<^oT:^o 

®(DA=6ti<AT:^or„ 

o<i:o iKii/ctiiiao IT 0 

t;T€0\0\i;0ioiffiTr-g'o 

i:rfeS0\7t\5'Jb/c(!;0\lonT0\^ 



®(7DAI3;i5< oT„ 



~(D 

~t336o 

~S0^t:33eo 



SICO' 

~(3;~/)Vg~/cO\ 



time L 13. place A 
I3U01 

'-ICSOSO\ 

0\9O' 



~;cO'^TO^S 

~SO\i;0\oro\S 

~so\"eoT:9r 

~S0\6U0\ 

~S0\ctoT:'r 

SUO^'J)TO^S 



~t;0\oT0\€) 

■■■-jT 

~(C3;§i:-/c^o/c 

•tg0\T0\5 

■■t;0^oad:5l3A 

■••toitonTois 




t)5 
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Getting Things Done 



Functions 


Formal 


Less Formal 


structure 


Requesting 




0--^. ®s? 








o--x-x>Aotdi\/<n. 










Adj (i)® 






mmz. 


Adj (naXU'^S 






EtiTo 


~T</£$U 




CnEti T < /c$ 1/ 


cnEtiT<n^tiAsv< 


~T</cSS/~T< 






niS:l/^ CZ]') o 


flS 






exT=65®;cl/^^T:•rz]<o 

65 


~T®/c/£</~Tfe 




mB^xxm-DXisi\x<tc^i-\o 


~T33< 








1^3^gET=66x^-rZ)\ 

=66xS 


~i:u/c/£i-?s/~T 






selSfI?^7cl/^^;clt<^o 






mmw-^xmxi\AjX-^. 






Making 




lllfC6ct5:D'o 


~(z-3-§ 


Arrangements 


+Bfia<^oT-rz)'o 


+mi-idLo (nu) c 


~ISii!5 


and 


^(DJSlZ'a-DX3:}-^X<iiOtS'o 


'^COJSiZ'iioXBi-ciiotS'c 


-X3j-^ 


Suggestions 




S5(DAlZ%mOc 


~^6ci;5 


AC$M/v/c6 <!ioT-r*'o 


»®AI3IA/c6if5 Ctl' 

S) c 


-SB <!i5 






g^dT:V3nBl/U-^'CUc^;Oo 






Inviting 








CI\-dX^IZ. l\t('tfX-^ti\ 


1\-dX^IZHo? 






=6Ud:Z]'oe6. l/'i6:3U\b®^tiA 




Adj (i) stem ly'otc 




:D'o 


t3'-Gil\ it)'') o 


6 




tiUs i\e>xx<td-^i\o 


tfa^ ?^X<7c.^l\c 


~i:<7c$l/^ 


Offering/ 








Accepting 




S>n-A. 




Food and 


Ho^s BX±.1f-DX<1c-&l^o 


Ho^s n^X/^AjX<td 


'-X<lccSl\ 


Beverages 




Sl/^o 

33^Z)'HZ)'i!5T:-rZ)\ 






m'''i%lcl\^(DX^l\M‘^X-§-t)\ 


m'')^ici\^(DXX>iiox-^ 

t}\ 


~T=6 
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Functions 


Formal Less Formal 


structure 


Offering/ 






Accepting 






Food and 


XX. 




Beverages 


TISx )ilS®< = 

33}ili:S<o 




Instructing/ 


CcDilg. ^-D-^<'aoX<Ic^l\o 


places V 


Directing 




~T (by means of) 


Others to Do 






Something 


Ulo 






C0#iitggtliUT< 

nicsi\o 






>/>^(CSxgil 






/vTr. Btg[CS§g*llT<7cSll= 






cnia. ^cD^^(CUT33llT<7cS 


~0^^CUT33< 




Siitt'f' C'^s c: t ic S o T 1 1 ^■f'o 






S¥§(3. 


~5:l)cl:o(CfS 




»lc;?<»Scl:o(Cl/loT<7cS0\„ 


~cfc0lCl/)0 




^Bia. ?<']fScl:o(CUT</cS 

uv 





i O e 
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Expressing Attitudes 



Functions 


Formal 


Less Formal 


Structure 


Expressing 


-rcui'C'rtax, 


■Tiruiiax/s®c 


Adj (i) ttx/s® 


Admiration 




gguiUt (/c) taxo 


Adj (i) + N 








d:< 






Ui (la/ct) o 


tT6-S(/\ 




ct ol'-'CfttXo 


(/c) ^a 


■• :fax„ 








Adj (na) + N 






T?6;M?Z3^SI:lS(D}a/^ 

Eia„ 


#=6 




^/uSctlSs 






Expressing 


ffiS^oTr'^iao 




Adj (i) stem 


Interest/ 


a±lil(C(Ss -gaoT^TcUl-Cro 




-ra^^TcUi 


Disinterest 


glUlCs 




~(C ^ <1; U 




$<s »Qi\'cr„ 




C (prefix) 


Expressing 


^sTrUTcfto 


SitycoTctD^a/fto 


■U 


Regret 


asacDST-riaxo 
^ntts uM■^^t^^^axo 


SCDS (;£) ttXo 






:;^SjT:U7ciax„ 

^<^7l-J(^cfc^)'^7cT:■ro 


■x^tt-oifion^/uXo 


~ia: 














®S /\‘T.Z)^l7 05\!) o/c„ 


~TU^o (5\f>o) 




K^Cftl-JTU^Ui^UTco 








6^^;5i5is^■eu;c„ 








;iijS(D(Sf‘l:U;c(DC„ 


iSjScDBi'-ycoetoCo 


■ -CDB^-s •■■COlC 


Expressing 






~"C (reason) 


Apology 


ii<SoTs 






disOAiSSHo 

¥USR®^9^t^^■^!U7c» 

6os 




6o~Stl 



Functions 


Formal 


Less Formal 


Structure 


1 Expressing 






Adj (i) stemti' o tc 


Apology 






~'0/^S 








33V 








~(7313l/\ 


1 








Expressing 


)l®oT</c^Uo 


5i?ioTtao 




Wishes 


P<a<;S:0^'9'd:oC„ 




■ “dNO) [(— 






^<m<®S^:^/^^/^^ao 


~tl 






^<33IEgl35:ni3UUro 


■■•(73I3 




^B^^33]I^/ci o 7c6 o /c 


ll— o 

B *<33IEg E o /c 6 3:73' o 


~/c o ?c 6 


1 


tQo 


TclSi-^o 


-W 


Reacting to 




^'OUtlOo 




Offers, 


t?a, 33811/ 


MU. 33111/ ^ (lit)') o 




Requests, 


33fflg3373M-J-U^'9'o 






Suggestions, 








Invitations 










!Sl/\ 


ohj. 3073' o/Co 






131/ \o 


ohj. ■^<-'^7S(30/3:) o 






131/ ^)'L/C1^0^L//c„ 


















'9'73'o 








6 c>; o <!:Bir473'^7'73'§^/cl3 






Tr-^^'o 


3fo 


33 












^nl3^ l/M/\T:'^3aXo 


•€•31,l3l/^^/^3aXo 






3f66T:ei/M/\T:'^o 


ifo5Trfel/M/\3:o 


3366Tre 






%h/\^< I373'g30®l/M33fo 






t?a^ lll/\^'^o 




t?a 




33ffilgl3;Si9^'^o 




~l3iS§ 




aST:-^l3ifo 




-1333 




7j<BlBI36c>;o<!:o 


7J<BMBI3 


■■•^v-i-;33 






^cf; oto 










■•■^l!■3■|333/■■•^£' 






<^o 


I333„ 




h®5SL/^S\t>iS:6SUCDT:o 








ffT^iSo'a/\/c/cU/cCDI3, ^UIR® 


3/t^ISoT=&6oEcD13, E 


~Tl/\/c/c< /~T 






l/^^/c;l3i!o 


=&6o 




t^a^ {!( 'crc{j\hji:^t)\ ^13, 


t?0'^7g/cl/^^/cl33^^ SI 


LOOI3--- 






I3^ ’>5^0^.. ^:®73^Ao 








oTo 






3I13^ IItttl73M3SC:t:l3®:?TU^ 


1113^ 


~C:3;l3iS:oT^/^S 




■^■(D-Co 


SoTl/\S(DT:---o 


•■■(DT: 


1 






l/\073' 



Functions 



Formal 



Structure 



Less Formal 



Expressing 
Degree of 
Certainty 


ilX)'=6L/n^t^^o 


/c/S\7i,--TL/cfe'3//c 


Expressing 






Degree of 


fo 




Certainty 








®roAl3;^ *5 


... 1 ^^ ... 




0^^)'=6L/n^t^/uo 











O 
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Organizing and Maintaining Communication 



Functions 


Formal 


Less Formal 


Structure 


Attracting 

Attention 


©COOo 

CTii) A $ 0 \o 

3bm'.LyS'go 




-tf 


Expressing 

Compre- 

hension 


i 3 U\. iDW^y^lto 


oh. x:)t''olt, 
^o„ 

lS\Oho 




Expressing 
Lack of 
Compre- 
hension 




fl? 


■■■hx-?n/--hit\-i 

it 




SomM/^-To 


^0. :?0^<iloL7cCD? 


~r^ 


Asking for 
Repetition or 
Rephrasing 


xo? 

^o-gaom^L/^-To 

^o-®soT<rcSt/^„ 

^n\t. ^o\j\ozit.xL ^^t)\ 

^nrat/\^L//c^)\ 

^HT33oL/V>t/^giL//c»o 

^o-®33o L/v> oTt/^/c;fci:r^-r 

t^o 

S^)'CDB$iST:(a. fl'C'T^J'o 


XO. iQl? 

^So-iS^ 33®It/^„ 

^0 s'^TTo 

^UTMoTcCD/SoTc? 

^|5]T:st/^^L/7c7!)\ 

t/^O 

^o-gSoT^6x^'3' 

ti\ 

l5^)'CDB:^il'ClQl? 
l5^)'(75Mt/^75^ ®S? 


~r (-t) o\o 
~i;33 0 L/ v> 

-TO^Tc/cl^rSZ-T 

^6xS 

g^)'CD 



o 
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Functions 


Formal 


Less Formal 


Structure 


Asking How 
to Say 

Something In 
Japanese 


^nia B H H 

B $iST:df -5 U o /£ 6 HI 


B:$^iiXlQl? 

B:$:igXf6IXHc)®? 

B:$:iSXifoHc>(D? 

B:$:igX<t!oHoX6HH? 


~X(by means of) 

~t Ho 

dfo 

~/c6> HH 


Asking How 
to Write 
Something 
Mentioned 


Ho 

Ho 

/J'SH roj 




(by means of) 
-’t\ 


Asking 
Someone to 
Explain What 
They Said 


dfoH5®«x-rzD\ 

H^s 33oUv>o/£CtZ:<s cfc<X)ZD' 
l0^t^^o 

o T < TcS Ho 


cfc < 5 WI UX X 

~xct 


dfoHo 

~cfcOC 

Adj (na)ld 


Inquiring/ 

Expressing 

Decision 


iicu^-r^D'o 

aiasgcu^-To 

«gXHHX-rt3\ 
B^BISs o5lCH^1"o 


ilC-gS? 

o^/ 

cfc) 0 

ggXHH? 

B5Btto6XHS (ID/ 

c}:) 0 

oBXHSXtIxrS (I'D/ 
cfc) 0 


~x-rs 

~THH 

-ctixrs 


Expressing 

Intention 


B^BISs oBCHcfcotSH^-To 
B^BISs oBCHSoeOX-To 

to 

lUOtMtTtmz., X;i//KhSU 
tto 




Votdo'feo 

-■DZ'O 

-xss 

~xs§ 


Expressing 

Capability/ 

Possibility 


Ajo 

^|g^^n■Cx mcxntti/h'cuico 




xss 

Adj(na)XBSH 






-XtZl^XSS 

iSHS/isnns 
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Functions 


- - , — 

Formal 


Less Formal 


Structure 


Expressing 

Cause/Reason 


331 \ TccDTriRlUft L/Jco 

u/co 




•■•D'6 

■■•©T 

HZ©< 

ED'6 

~T: (because of) 


Expressing 


ilO^U/ctaxo 




■■•©T: 

~C;S5 


Problems 


SQ/cCtlCS^O^U/Co 

S^/cfecDT'Tfto 






^ -3 /c^T:■r o 


filiSSnSvjQ/c (CD/A/ 
/£) „ 


~ru^o 




loorauz]'®‘o^y^o 

^nisFsiiT-rfto 


loorauD'Si/io o 
d!oUJ:-3o 
^nSFc^ll (/c) t3o 


-UD'-'S© 


Expressing 






Adj (na) + N 


Complaint 


U^<6^^T:6. 

iici®6n^u/c„ 




Adj (i) + N 
(5\S/ 6'6^1,§ 
(Passive) 




t'lo c■a•^^fecDS:g^st^6n^ u 
tto 

m^[z<\j\^yx-^uXo 


/K/icfjsnsvjQ/co 


Passive + "CU^O 




^^?:S^T:U ci; Oo 


s^l:ira^li:< uf:s^/c5 

Oo 


~c<© 

S:^T:••■/c0o 


Expressing 


fills Ly^si-jniss 0 ^t^^o 


fills USIDOvJo 


~S:IDniS^6S:© 


Obligation 


fills US < T ISS 0 
^4ls^^SfilIS■r s c: i; cs ID ^ 

"To 

?ilI(S^ US^MRCISUg^t^^o 
'eot^^i)Sx^■ti^o 


filiSUS<5v)o 


~S<TI3S6S:© 

-UtICSS 

-SiUtDlDOSUD'S 

© 


Giving 


P<«/c;lgoZ]^^^^^Tr^cto 




~/cl3oD'©© 


Advice 


^^Sc:i:K^ USUlioZD'l/H/^Trf 
tfoTf-rSo 


o 
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Functions 


Formal 


Less Formal 


Structure 


Asking for/ 




o6A«f or6lM\ (7>U6 


~661M\ 


Giving 




o 


Z)'S/Z)'U6 


Permission 


ISOA/XX UM/\T!'rd;o 


0^. UMi (6)/c);) o 




Expressing 




C CICffi o T6 (/ M 


~r6Z)'T6)Sl^ 


Approval/ 








Disapproval 


xxx 








r = 61 M ^T:■rZ]'<, 












Z)'xS/Z)'x6t2!:5 




■?-nT:UM\ (SSii) ■C'T, 


■?-n6iu\6)/d;o 


~6UM\ 




/cfs^Tf-To 


/c«D (cfcZ/c) o 








UMtSU\o 
















t^66SU^o 






uM\Xx c:c;6)®(SSi\r</cg5i\o 




~S(/\6</cg5U\ 




X b US Z)' 0 u \r (S/csD'C'T d;o 


Tbt:iSZ)'i0^'Cl\6\!)/cSt) 


~aZ)'lO 






(/C) cfco 






■?/uS C t UnSU Mt ^//cSt)6 




~riSUMtS:l\//cSt) 




To 


TcSDTco 






c_^ c— ^c)NO (<— *3o 


CCDSHSlU-OlCUcfc 

Oo 


~Sl\d;o(CTS 


Prohibiting 


CCTrS^gOa^O^l ^•6< /c$U \o 


ccTsmmsmtD^iAUo 


~iSl/\6<7c^l\ 




tS^SdaoTttUMtTt^/uo 




- rttu\TOu\//cst) 








•••S(prohibition) 




ii3xiom± 








mm 








iZ6i?s^6'W<0o 




33V stem (command) 








~T(C 




Tt^^o 








®^gQ6^0SU\J;o(CUTUof;Oo 




~SU\d;olcTS 


Expressing 


SS D v-> ® *0 Tti A»Z)'o 


S)iD\bSl\ (CO/Z)') o 




Friendship 


Sii-CL/cCO? 


Sii6Uo>;o/;c5o? 








$TZ)^?is (/c) ^a» 






)iaT:mZ)^go^6T^ao 


511651 Z]'o^co/^;c^ao 




Hypothe- 


6U. SOSZD'Sx/rteifoUTTZD'o 




66-”)c0 


sizing 


6U SSFe. ^TcoTctU/ceHg 








SU\TTZ]', 




6U”tUE6 
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General Vocabulary 



Numbers 







\Z 


— 




zr. 


Lf/^hj 


0 


(_ 


s 




t\ 


ua/s® 


t 




A 


</Skdo 


A 


Dkdo 


+ 




+- 




+“ 


(CDkd-5 


Z+ 






iy^< 


s 










ato 


-o 


/S\/cO 


AO 




AO 


cfcoO 


WD 




EO 




rzD 


UUO 


to 




AO 


cccoo 


AO 




+ 


Counters 






iZ/v 


A 




%hu 


ra 


\^hj 






W 




s 












33 










/C(/^ 


-tx 

a 


to 


9i 


as 


0 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 
20 
30 
100 
1,000 
10,000 
one item 
two items 
three items 
four items 
five items 
six items 
seven items 
eight items 
nine items 
ten items 

piece 

person 

dollar 

yen 

long object 

volume (bound object) 

footgear 

flat object 

frequency (times) 

birds/rabbits 

cup/spoon 

house 

vehicles/electronics 
big animal 
small animal 
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Frequency 






always 


/cUTll 




usually 


ct< 




often 






sometimes 




#)S 


# times 


m\j\ 


#0 


# times 




SB 


everyday 






almost never 






not even once 






at once/soon 


Time/Duration 


#D 


#B§ 


# o’clock 


#/S^A/ 


#^d 


# minutes 


~(3A/ 




half past # 


#UKDC»t)'A/ 




# weeks 






# months 


#\yi3'hj 


#a§r^ 


# hours 


#Uh 




# years 


#tf-D 




name of month 


#\ZJo 


#B 


days of the month 




-B 


first (day of the month) 




ZB 


second 


h-ot'' 


ZB 


third 




0B 


fourtl: 


hYDn 


EB 


fifth 




mB 


sixth 




tB 


seventh 


<^013' 


AB 


eighth 


CCCDA' 


AB 


ninth 


iinn 


+ B 


tenth 


\tz>u 


Z+B 


twentieth 


C^h 


^iu 


a.m. 


C-,C_ 




p.m. 


ctu 




this year 






next year 


$d;^aA/ 




last year 


Month 






this month 






next month 






last month 


Wsek 


C^UKD•^ 


^)S 


this week 


BOIUKDO 




next week 


■t^A/UiO)-5» 


?dj11 


last week 


Days of the Week 




-BIB 


-day 


ic6cfcoa' 


BBIB 


Sunday 


ifocfcoa' 


^BiB 


Monday 




)AiBiB 


Tuesday 


■roicfcoa 


7j<BiB 


Wednesday 
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1 r-> 

i / U 



gCDO 

®U/c 

Ordinal Number 

#D:0'/uSt) 

#l^^ist) 

Asking for Infonnation 

SIC (S^'~) 
i!C 

/cn 

oo 

(^oUT/Stf 

Pointing To 

cn 

®n 

cn 

C0N 

^CDN 

®CDN 

C(DN 

Describing How to do 

Co 

Co 

vss _ 

NBkpo 

Sequencing 

ISDit)L 

O^li— 

^ns6 

lu. 

i:to5/vCUT 

^(DSCT: 

^CD^xIC 



ERIC 



^BIB 

±filB 

B'fB 

^B 

BJB 

$*dB 

-B^B 

BJitB 

~tl) 




Action 






H— 

mmz 

I^QofflC C"C 
^(DllilC 



[ 



Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

yesterday 

today 

tomorrow 

the other day 

the day before yesterday 

the day after tomorrow 

ago 

dass period (first hour) 
the #th 

Waat? 

mere? 

How much? (price) 

Wlio? 

When? 

What kind of? (description) 
Why? 

this one 
that one 

that one (over there) 

which one 

this 

that 

that (over there) 
which 

this way 
that way 

that way (pointing away or 

imagining 

how? (what way?) 

how to- 

in the middle of an action 
first 

first of all 

first 

next 

after that 
lastly 

in conclusion 
after that 
before that 



Preference 

Praising Other’s Skill 

Expressing Capability/Ability 

DL/A/ g|l 

'\Jc 



Expressing Degree of Performance/Preference 

ly^UK) 

^Jc 

Degree of Prediction 

so(J: 

Jc&/v 



Location 


OK 


± 


U/c 


T 


W 


'p 




m 








n 






x^x 


#BU 




~iy 


cfc(_ 


li 


an\j\ 


m 


Direction 








^/c 


:1b 


WX 




(CU 


m 








£ 


C66 


^ii<* 


Weather 










isn 


Bisn 



o 
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like 

dislike 

good at/skillful 

good at 
confidence 

not good at/unskillful 
not good at 

considerably 
fairly 
a little 
as expected 
not yet 
not so much 

surely 

probably 

on 

under 
inside 
in front 
at the back 
between 
next to 
before 

-side (right, left) 
near 

alongside 
# floor 

south 

north 

east 

west 

right 

left 

straight 
this way 
that way 

that way (over there) 
which way 

good weather 

rainy 

sunny 
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<=610 


SO 


cloudy 


KDS 


ffi 


snowy 


iO'tf 




windy 


/c0lfS\O 


a® 


typhoon 






warm 




SOI 


hot 



Se;£aons 

as 

uo 

(S\S<J5 



)aU^^ 






cold 

cool 



spnng 

summer 

autumn 

winter 



Describing Colors 


®0'01 


tpOl 


red 


®aoi 


SOI 


blue 


U501 


SOI 


v^hite 


<501 


HOI 


black 


^01501 


Meoi 


yellow 


^i!O015 




green 


5v>0l5 


me 


brown 


O^ly- 




gray 


a:-9il 




beige 


aU>90l5 




orange 


€}6$S015 




purple 




s# 


stark red 


^o<5 


SH 


pitch black 


^0 U5 


M& 


pure white 


COl 


*01 


dark 


5^01 


^01 


pale/light 


Descriptors 


O<01 


jgoi 


low 


itm\ 


©01 


high/expensive/tall 


3333^01 


i^^^O 1 


large/tall 


501$01 


/J\S01 


small 




MOl 


long 




JgOl 


short 


S)'3301 


^01 


abundant 


■r<iSoi 


d>;Soi 


few/little 


6\501 


fiOl 


old 


^/c5L/01 


^frUO 1 


new 


\b-r01 


SOI 


cheap 


0501 


ISOI 


wide/broad/vast 


t^^Ol 


?^01 


narrow 


<601 


BbO 1 


dark 


^^'501 


aj50i 


light 


rccOUOl 


i^UOl 


enjoyable 


c<01 (0101) 


moi 


good 


t)501 


^01 


bad 



70 
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Verbs 










to be/exist (inanimate) 


l/^?) 




to be/exist (animate) 


l/K 


^5< 


to go 






to come 




!l^S 


to return (come back) 




tto 


to wait 






to eat 


(D^ 


tJCC,' 


to drink 






to read 


Z)'< 


e< 


to write 




Pll< 


to hearAisten 




MS 


to see/watch 


(SiS^ 


is^ 


to talk/speak 




BXS 


to take 






to do/play sports 


OZ)'o 


®o 


to use 


It'D 


tZU) 


to stand 




I^S 


to sit 




^< 


to walk 


(SU§ 




to run 


l/\§ 


§s 


to need 


33^0 


So 


to think 




«*'S/I?S 


to know/understand 


US 


5^QS 


to know/be aware of 


<_/cxS 


fxS 


to answer 


l/^O 


s O 


to say 


T:S 


tt!S 


to go out 


ISUS 


AS 


to enter 


ISUS^S 


5aJ^)S 


to start 


^)'t)S 


Ht)S 


to end 






to be careful 



o 
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ISO 



